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INNOVATIVE MATERIAL 



I he LJ hybrid uses a light but strong 
bamboo charcoal resin for the front and 
rear door speaker diaphragms while 
the NuLuxe material used on the seats 
weighs half as much as leather and 
produces 65% less C02. 


EXTERIOR DESIGN 

The CT Hybrid has a highly 
distinctive, sharp-edged 
appearance that immediately 
initiates intrigue. It features a 
sculpted front end, sweeping 
lines that mimic the natural 
flow of wind and an aggressiv 
stance that presents an 
undeniable expression of 
precision and power. 











































HANDLING 

The CT Hybrid features a front 
MacPherson strut suspension and a 
fully independent rear double-wishbone 
suspension for a ride and handling 
unlike any other hybrid. It also allows 
you to choose one of four different drive 
modes with the turn of a switch. In Sport 
Mode, the instrument panel illumination 
changes from blue to red, steering is 
made to feel more direct and throttle 
control is increased. 


Unrestrained. Unexpected. And unlike any hybrid you have ever known. Introducing the most 
fuel-efficient luxury car available, the radically new 42-MPG EPA* rated Lexus CT Hybrid, 
a dramatic testament to the power of unconfined thinking. 


OPTIONS SHOWN. 'EPA-ESTIMATED 43/40/42 CITY/HWY/COMBINED. ACTUAL MILEAGE WILL VARY. 

♦ HIGHEST COMBINED MPG COMPARED TO GAS-POWERED VEHICLES.© 2011 LEXUS. 

XM SERVICES REQUIRE SEPARATE XM SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ARE SOLD SEPARATELY OR AS A PACKAGE. LOG ON TO WWW.SIRIUSXM.COM FOR DETAILS. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

With standard hands-free 
Bluetooth capabilities, XM 
Radio, available voice-activated 
navigation system, available 
XM NavTraffic® and XM 
NavWeather™ capabilities, the 
CT Hybrid offers technology that 
is as practical as it is progressive. 


Slow traffic 
1-10 EASTBOUND 


The All-New Lexus CT Hybrid 


GET UP CLOSE AND PERSONAL WITH THE ALL-NEW LEXUS CT HYBRID ON WIRED'S 
TABLET EDITION OR BY VISITING WWWWIREDINSIDER.COM/LEXUS. ZOOM IN FOR AN 
ULTRA-HIGH-DEFINITION LOOK AT THE MOST FUEL EFFICIENT LUXURY CAR AVAILABLE. 


























LIVE FOR GREATNESS 

EVERY ROLEX IS MADE FOR GREATNESS. THE COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA, 
INTRODUCED IN 1963, WAS DESIGNED TO MEET THE DEMANDS OF 
PROFESSIONAL RACE CAR DRIVERS AND QUICKLY EARNED ITS ICONIC 
STATUS. WITH ITS PATENTED CHRONOGRAPH MECHANISM AND BEZEL WITH 
TACHOMETRIC SCALE, IT ALLOWS DRIVERS TO PERFECTLY MEASURE 
ELAPSED CIRCUIT TIME AND CALCULATE AVERAGE SPEED. 


THE COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA 



ROLEX 

STER PERPETUAL 
IfcRLATIVE CHRONOMETER 

> ’NL c,ally certified 
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THAT 


SCREAM 


VACATION 


HILTON HHONORS" TRANSFORMS YOUR POINTS 
INTO MEMORIES YOU CAN’T HELP BUT SHARE. 


Let your next trip keep you on your toes. Whether 
parasailing off the coast of the DoubleTree by 
Hilton Resort in Kos, Greece, or cliff-diving near the 


Grand Wailea, A Waldorf Astoria Resort, there’s 


always a new adventure to scare you silly with 
HHonors. Earn Gold or Diamond membership status, 
and it gets even better. Enjoy room upgrades, 
complimentary Wi-Fi, free breakfast and bottled 
water, plus fitness center access. No matter the 
elevation, with more than 3,600 hotels in 82 
countries from ten distinct brands, every stay will 
take your vacation to new heights 


at HHonors.com • 
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(>) PROGRESS IS EVERYONE'S BUSINESS 


When Louisville wanted to build a state-of-the-art arena for its beloved college basketball 
team, we helped make it happen. Our financing strategy enabled the Louisville Arena 
Authority to raise funds and break ground — creating hundreds of jobs and a job-training 
program for local workers. Now, the KFC Yum! Center is at the heart of a vibrant downtown 
scene, where new businesses are opening, existing businesses are expanding and local 
restaurants are hiring more employees. See the story at goldmansachs.com/progress 


*2011 Goldman Sachs. All rights reserved. Progress Is Everyone's Business is a trademark of Goldman Sachs. 












VW.C( 




It's part gas. Part electric. And all Volkswagen. 

The world's first supercharged hybrid, the 380-hp Touareg 
hybrid combines impressive fuel efficiency* with category¬ 
bending power. Inside, you'll find more substance as well. 


Bluetooth® technology, navigation with 3D landmarks, 
a rearview camera, and dozens of other features, all 
standard. Suffice it to say, it's the most Volkswagen 
we've ever put into a Volkswagen. 



That^ Das Auto. 


Volkswagen 
Carefree Maintenance 


3 Years or 36,000 Miles of No-Charge Scheduled Maintenance. ‘ 20 cit Y /24 h'Qhvvay mpg (2011 Touareg V6 TSt* Hybrid. 8-speed automatic transmission). EPA estimates. Your mileage will vary. 

Model available in limited quantities and only through participating Volkswagen dealers. : Not available for all carriers or devices. 
Whichever occurs first. Some restrictions. See dealer or program for details. Message and data rates may apply. ©2011 Volkswagen of America, Inc. 
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ecomagination 

JUST 

CALLED 

SHOTGUN. 

While the world’s been waiting for the electric car, maybe the whole 
time, the electric car has been waiting for this. The WattStation™ from GE 
enables charging for electric vehicles, and is going to change the way 
we all get to where we want to go. Ecomagination, it's technology that 
makes the world work. 


imagination at work 
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i DE LTA f tt 


SIZE SHOULD NEVER 
OUTRANK SERVICE. 


Many of our travelers enjoy having the option to purchase a first class seat or - if you're 
a Medallion® member - receive a complimentary upgrade to one; but that hasn't been 
an option on our smaller, regional jets. Now, if your flight is over 750 miles, you can 
expect the same two-cabin service that we offer on larger aircraft. We figure if we get 
to choose the plane, you should get to choose where you'd like to sit. 
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The all-new 220-horsepower Buick Regal Turbo is a redefinition of luxury—it's comfortable, intelligent and 
inclusive. Not luxury as you've known it, but luxury as it should be. Reconnect with luxury at buick.com. 




















UNLOCK THIS AD'S INTERACTIVE FEATURES. Photograph this entire ad with Google Goggles on Android or iPhone® 

©2011 General Motors. All rights reserved. Buick' 4 Buick emblem 8. Regal 81 iPhone is a registered trademark of Apple, Inc. 
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Game changing idea’s are happening everyday. But in the connected 
world, those ideas often struggle to see the light of day, due to the 
enormous computational demand needed to make them real. 

Of course, this level of compute power is often held up by one thing: the 
network itself. Until now. The Juniper approach delivers unprecedented 
network performance. The type of performance that’s ready for new 
ideas and new development everywhere the network works. 

It’s time for a new network. 

To learn more, visit juniper.net 


: 2011 JUNIPER NETWORKS. INC. 


jumper 

—^ MCT\A/nDI/C 


NETWORKS 


Juniper’s revolutionary 
approach to network 
architecture is setting 
the stage for the next 
wave of innovation. 








private function findOpportunity():void { 

var interests:Array = [“35% digital media incentive”, 

“innovation”, 
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BUILT 


BY JOEL JOHNSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY LAW 


This is an iPhone factory 
in China. Seventeen of 
the company’s workers 
have committed suicide. 
Is it our fault? 






The Blame Game 


joel Johnson's examination of the suicides at an iPhone 
factory in China run by Foxconn (“My Gadget Guilt/' issue 19.03) 
generated a lot of response—but not much love. “Most of the piece 
simply echoes Foxconn's own defenses," Robert Thale of Greens¬ 
boro, North Carolina, wrote. “Johnson's opinion that the work is no 
worse than burger-flipping falls short of wired's usual nuanced 
viewpoints." On Wired.com, commenter JamesKatt noted that “the 
suicide rate at Foxconn is lower than the rest of China. Foxconn and 
Apple are to be congratulated for lowering the rate of suicide. The 
iPhone saves lives." Nick Thompson of Atlanta had another take 
on Johnson's soul-searching: “Man up, Joel!" he wrote. “You won 
life's lottery by being born in the USA at the peak of its material 
prosperity. The existential guilt you feel is itself a luxury afforded 
you by your affluence." 

Ray Palermo of Evansville, Indiana, wished the story had said 
more about the victims themselves. “If the purpose of the article 
was to get us to acknowledge our guilt in the matter, it could have 
honored the dead by talking about them. That would have been more 
poignant than pictures of suicide nets and cheap corporate housing." 
And Tony Licata of Chicago thought the piece should have explored 


the reasons workers came to Foxconn in the first place. “Johnson 
offered nothing about where they came from, the conditions they 
left," he wrote. If someone deserves blame for the Foxconn workers' 
suicides, offered Spencer Solomon of Dallas, it's corporations, not 
consumers. “If you shaved $500,000 off the salaries of the highest- 
paid officers at these firms (surely a drop in the bucket for them) 
and committed that sum to the salaries of Chinese employees so 
they could afford a home, suicides would drop. Demand is what it 
is. The problem is coming from the supply side." 

The piece did have its fans, though. “Sad but brilliant story," 
TheZonieReport wrote on Wired.com. “I think Johnson nails what 
many of us feel inside: that our insatiable desire to have the latest 
and greatest gadgetry is, in some small part, responsible for these 
sorts of incidents. The final portion of the story was the most poi¬ 
gnant observation of our consumerist culture that I've ever read. 
Kudos." Commenter Heather wrote that she applauded Johnson 
for considering whether his gadget appetite hurt others. “The hard 
issues and questions Joel Johnson asks here provide an exemplary 
model of responsible and insightful journalism." Phew. Our self¬ 
esteem was taking a beating there. 


editorial correspondence mail@wired.com 
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RE: MOST DANGEROUS OBJECT, START, ISSUE 19.03 

THIS WOULD MAKE A GOOD DEFENSE 
WEAPON. TO HELL WITH MACE: 

SPRAY’EM WITH LIQUID NITROGEN.” 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by BipedalHominid 



The Mystery 
of Amy Bishop 

What made biology professor 
Amy Bishop open fire on her 
colleagues at an Alabama uni¬ 
versity, killing three of them? 
That was the question posed 
by writer Amy Wallace in “The 
Fury” (issue 19.03), and readers 
applauded Wallace’s effort to 
provide answers. The story was 
an “absolute pleasure,” wrote 
Jamie Palmer of East Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey. “Thankyou 
for remaining a beacon of jour¬ 
nalistic excellence in a world 
filled with gloried pandering and 
droning prose.” From Santa Ana, 
California, Barb Nicolson called 
the piece “fascinating, well- 
researched, and brilliantly writ¬ 
ten.” Ruth Kennedy Winters, 
of Bristol, West Virginia, wrote, 
“Thank youfordoingsuchan 
outstanding job. Having taught 
convicted juveniles for 26 years, 
I was reminded, chillingly, of 
some of my former students. I 
recognize much of Amy Bishop 
in them.” David Machado, a 
2010 graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama in Huntsville, 
where the shootings took place, 
wrote on Wired.com, “Very 
chilling details to a story that 
I wish were fiction. There is 
a sense of clarity in hindsight 
from this article, though it is 
the worst kind of clarity. Those 
of us at UAH that day will for¬ 


ever have the victims and fami¬ 
lies affected by this tragedy in 
our hearts.” Chris Baker, a doc- 
toralstudent in clinical neuro¬ 
psychology at the University of 
Cincinnati, echoed that senti¬ 
ment: “Your article is fascinat¬ 
ing—if only it were fiction. I've 
worked with people who have 
borderline personality disorder, 
and Bishop certainly seems 
to have many characteristics 
of BPD. Still, it’s difficult to 
believe she did not understand 
the difference between right 
and wrong when she committed 
those heinous acts.” 



Nathan Myhrvold, 
Evil Genius? 


Nathan Myhrvold is either 
abrainiacora patent troll, 
according to readers of “Mad 
Science,” Mark McClusky’s pro¬ 
file of the former Microsoft CTO 
(issue 19.03). Myhrvold’s new 
tome about the science of cook¬ 
ing, Modernist Cuisine, clocks 
in at 2,438 pages and $625. 

On Wired.com, commenter Mor¬ 
pheus LA called it fantastic: 
“Cooking is the last great artto 
benefit from some hard science 
to validate its considerable 
body of claims, and Myhrvold 
brings that science in spades. 
He’sthe Darwin of dining.” But 


commenter Frantaylor said the 
book “wins the award for the 
stupidest invention ever; it uses 
the maximum amount of energy 
and the maximum amount of 
manufactured products to 
produce the minimum amount 
of nutrition. Only in stupidland 
do we put such people up on 
a pedestal.” And Paul Scheidt 
asked, “Who cares about 
the perfect french fry, espe¬ 
cially if it takes two hours to 
prepare and requires a lab¬ 
oratory?” Referring to the 
patent-licensing activities of 
Myhrvold’s firm, Intellectual 
Ventures, Luis theorized that 
Myhrvold “will patentthe cook¬ 
ing processes and sue his own 
readers for using them. This 
man is the world’s greatest pat- 
enttroll.” IceTrey, meanwhile, 
scolded Myhrvold’s detractors 
on Wired.com: “What a bunch 
of haters. Maybe if you stopped 
playing World of Warcrafttov 
a minute and crawled out of 
your parents’ basement you 
might be able to achieve some 
success like this.” Meanwhile, 
Greg Bocquet of Brooklyn 
wondered how Myhrvold’s team 
took the cross-sectional photo¬ 
graphs that appear in the book. 
“I get how you could cut a bar¬ 
becue in half and take a picture, 
but you can’t do the same for a 
big pot of boiling water.” Actu¬ 
ally, Greg, you kinda can: Mark 
McClusky, who wrote the piece, 
explains that Myhrvold’s group 
cutthe potin half, used silicone 
to secure Pyrexto the bisected 
vessel, then started cooking 
to get the see-right-through-it 
photograph. 


editorial correspondence mail@wired.eom 



Snip, Snip 

We’ll admit it: There was a lot 
of chuckling in the office about 
a story dubbed“Pachyderm 
vasectomies,” which covered 
efforts to curb elephant over¬ 
population in South Africa (“Ster¬ 
ilizing Dumbo,” Start, issue 
19.03). As wired fact-checker 
@MeganGeuss tweeted, “Pro 
tip: Asking a stranger‘How big 



are elephant balls compara¬ 
tively?' is a great icebreaker.” 
Reader Lloyd Alter of Toronto 
offered this perspective: “I have 
had a vasectomy, and it hurt for 
weeks, with swelling, itching, and 
pain. You write, The pachyderm 
stands up within five minutes.’ I 
call bullshit; surgery hurts after 
the anesthetic wears off. I wan¬ 
der how many elephants really 
survive this.” 


UNDO 

In “Mad Science” (issue!9.03), a 
photo caption describing a laser 
setup at Intellectual Ventures 
said it kills mosquitoes; it’s actu¬ 
ally used to detect changes in the 
blood of someone with malaria. 
The cloud version of Microsoft 
Office was in its infancy, not non¬ 
existent, in late 2010 (“Microsoft 
Savior Ctrl-Alt-Deleted,” Start, 
issue 19.03). The solution for 
the Decode puzzlein issuel9.04 
(Play) can be found at wired 
. com/magazine/ca tegory/key. 
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Shooting in the Zone 

twenty-five years ago, the epic nuclear accident in Chernobyl, Ukraine, led to the creation of 
a radioactive exclusion zone with an 18-mile radius around the crippled reactor. Improbably, this 
unpopulated sector has become home to all kinds of wildlife—including wolves (above), wild boars, 
and barn swallows. Paris-based photographer Guillaume Herbaut has traveled to the former Soviet 
republic several times and in 2003 published a book about the site (Tchemobylsty). So when he returned 
recently to capture images for Adam Higginbotham's “Half-Life,” (page 158), he was prepared. “I've 
got my own radiation meter, so I can see where the radioactivity is,” he says. “When I'm in a contami¬ 
nated place, I work speedily. The local food and water is a risk, so I bring my own, and sometimes I 
wear a mask. I buy clothes and shoes when I arrive, and I throw them away at the end of each trip.” It's 
been 10 years since his first visit, Herbaut says, and “there's now a lot of life in the Chernobyl Exclu¬ 
sion Zone. It's like a new world after the apocalypse. With time, the nature is more and more terrific.” 



Herding Lolcats 

Two days into his new job at wired, creative director 
Brandon Kavulla flew to New York to oversee the photo 
shoot of comic Andy Samberg with ... cats. After all, cute 
cats in absurd situations have become the universal sym¬ 
bol for hilarity in the digital age. Kavulla and director of 
photography Zana Woods hired cat wrangler Linda Han- 
rahan, who brought the eight-week-old American Curl 
kittens shown on the cover, along with a hairless Sphynx 
named, we kid you not, Fidel (left). Kavulla, who joined 
wired in February from Men’s Health , says he has worked 
on more than 60 cover shoots involving celebrities. “But 
this was the first one involving both kittens and pink 
pajamas,” he says. (Samberg, upon being asked to lie in 
bed with a bunch of baby felines, selected the pink PJs 
himself. See the result on page 146.) “I’ve never laughed 
so hard or had that much fun at a photo shoot.” 



Good news! Our pals at 
Adobe have made this 
issue of wired on the 
iPad free. Download it 
at the iTunes Store. 


GETTING INK(ED) 



Since joining wired 11 years 
ago, editorial operations 
manager and devoted gym rat 
Jay Dayrit has modeled for the 
magazine more times than any 
other staffer. So when the de¬ 
signers wanted to use a bulging 
bicep for a tattoo illustration, 
they knew just who to ask. “I 
have no hair on my arms. Hair 
is complicated to Photoshop 
around,” says Dayrit, who will 
drop and give you 100 with very 
little urging. Before he posed 
for photographer Daniel Salo, 
Dayrit says, “l did push-ups so 
my arms looked pumped.” See 
the resulting tattoo, drawn by 
artist Rik Lee and applied by the 
magicians in wired's produc¬ 
tion department and Quad/ 
Graphics, on page 87. 
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In San Diego, our light rail system is getting commuters 
home faster. We're powering a neighborhood in Anaheim 
with a substation that stays out of sight. And in Houston, 
we're helping a hospital care for the youngest generation. 
All across the country Siemens is helping cities become 


the kinds of places where both people and businesses 
can thrive. Somewhere in America, our team of more than 
60,000 employees spends every day creating answers 
that will last for years to come. 
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Learn more at avis.com. 



Avis renter Joe S. landed tired in Kentucky after a red-eye. Avis employees Connie, 
Danielle and Mary got him on the road quickly, with a coffee in his hand. Joe wrote to say 
thanks for everything, especially his first taste of caffeine since Texas. Anticipating renters’ 
needs seems obvious, but not everyone would go out of their way to do it. We do. 

At Avis, we’re in the business of treating people like people. 



©2011 Avis Rent A Car System, LLC. The statements contained are about actual situations from actual customers who have expressed their opinion. This is not intended as a guarantee of performance. 











Mind Reading 

The new profiling technique 
that learns exactly what 
makes you tick—and buy 


photograph by Brock Davis 
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Welcome, [FIRST NAME], to the 
era of personalization. Amazon 
.com recommends books you 
might like, Netflix tailors your 
movie menu, and Google cus¬ 
tomizes your news. And in 
exchange for this friendly algo¬ 
rithmic assistance, targeted ads 
follow you wherever you navi¬ 
gate online. *1 Most of us have 
accepted this bargain, but it 
turns out that taste profiling is 
only the beginning. A technique 
called persuasion profiling is 
just around the corner, and it 
doesn't just find content you 
might enjoy. It figures out how 
you think. *1 Today, most recom¬ 
mendation and targeting sys¬ 
tems focus on the products: 
Commerce sites analyze our 
consumption patterns and use 
that info to figure out that, 
say, viewers of Iron Man also ► 









makeup.” 


► watch The Dark Knight. But new work by 
Dean Eckles, a doctoral student in commu¬ 
nications at Stanford University, suggests 
there's another factor that can be brought 
into play. Retailers could not only personal¬ 
ize which products are shown, they could 
personalize the way they're pitched, too. 

Eckles set up an experimental online book¬ 
store and encouraged customers to browse 
the titles and mark a few for purchase. 
By alternating the types of 
pitches—Appeal to Authority 
("Malcolm Gladwell says you'll 
like this"), Social Proof ("All 
your friends on Facebook are 
buying this book"), and the 
like—Eckles could track which 
mode of argument was most 
persuasive for each person. 

Some book buyers felt 
comforted by the fact that an 
expert reviewer vouched for 
their intended product. Others preferred to 
go with the most popular title or a money¬ 
saving deal. Some people succumbed to what 
Eckles calls "high need for cognition" argu¬ 
ments—smart, subtle points that require 
some thinking to get (“The Hunger Games is 
the Inferno of children's literature"). Still oth¬ 
ers responded best to being hit over the head 
with a simple message (“TheHunger Games 
is a fun, fast read!"). And certain pitches back¬ 
fire: While some people rush for a deal, oth¬ 
ers think discounts mean the merchandise 
is subpar. By eliminating persuasion styles 
that didn't work on a particular individual, 
Eckles was able to increase the effectiveness 
of a recommendation by 30 to 40 percent. 

Most significantly, he found that people 
respond to the same type of argument in 
multiple domains. In other words, if you fig¬ 
ure out how to sell someone books, you can 
use the same technique to sell them clothes. 
And if that finding holds, your persuasion 
profile will have a pretty substantial finan¬ 
cial value. Once a company like Amazon has 
determined your profile by suggesting prod¬ 
ucts in a variety of ways over time and see¬ 
ing how you respond, there's no reason it 
couldn't then sell that information to other 
companies. In other words, if you respond 
a few times to a "50 percent off in the next 
10 minutes!" deal, you could find yourself 
surfing a web filled with blaring red head¬ 
lines and countdown clocks. 

There's plenty of good that could emerge 
from persuasion profiling. Eckles points to 


"Analysis of 
yourFacebook 
photos says 
you’re far and 


DirectLife, a wearable coaching device by 
Philips that uses human coaches to figure 
out which arguments get a particular indi¬ 
vidual to eat more healthfully and exercise 
more regularly. But DirectLife also highlights 
one of the core challenges of persuasion pro¬ 
filing: It works best when it's invisible to the 
user. It's just not the same to hear an auto¬ 
mated coach saying, "You're doing a great 
job! I'm telling you that because you respond 
well to positive feedback!" 

While DirectLife aims to 
improve your health, most 
companies that buy and sell 
your persuasion profile may 
not have your well-being at 
heart. Consider what could 
happen if they knew that cer¬ 
tain customers buy things 
compulsively when they're 
stressed or feeling bad about 
themselves. ("Our analysis of 
your Facebook photos says you're over¬ 
weight and ugly. Buy our makeup.") If per¬ 
suasion profiling makes it possible for a 
coaching device to shout "You can do it" to 
people who like positive reinforcement, in 
theory it could also enable politicians to 
make personalized appeals based on each 
voter's particular fears. If your persuasion 
profile shows that you're a sucker for social 
pressure, Joe Candidate could target you 
with ads saying that your friends will be told 
whether or not you voted. 

Persuasion profiling poten¬ 
tially offers quick, easily 
transferable, targeted 
access to your personal psy¬ 
chological weak spots. 

So how can we protect 
ourselves from this insidi¬ 
ous analysis? The first line 
of defense is to know that persuasion profil¬ 
ing is on the way, keep an eye out for it, and 
view marketing arguments with the skepti¬ 
cism they deserve. Otherwise, if you're not 
careful and GlennBeck.com finds out you're 
moved by "Act now!" exhortations, your 
preparations for the apocalypse could be 
interrupted by alerts from the Post Office 
that first-class stamps will soon cost $79 
each and warnings that the grocery store is 
almost out of bottled water. Forever. DS 
////////////////////^^^^ 

eli pariser (@elipariser) is the author of 
The Filter Bubble , to be published in May 
by Penguin Press. 
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JARGON 

WATCH 

PAC-mecium 

n. Pac-Man played with 
live paramecia under a 
microscope. Gamers use 
zaps of electricity to urge 
the microbesto consume 
dabs of virtual yeast and 
dodge predatory virtual 
zebra fish larvae. 

Breast-on-a-chip 

n. A functioning replica 
of the human mammary 
gland. The rubberlike 
model serves as a scaf¬ 
fold for growing cells 
along anatomically cor¬ 
rect channelsthrough 
which experimental 
diagnostics and drugs 
can be pumped. 

Digitypes 

n.pi. Virtual fossils. By 
laser-scanning trilobites 
and dinosaurtracks, sci¬ 
entists can create hi-res, 
3-D digital modelsthat 
replace unwieldy, fragile 
plaster casts. 

SunShot 

n. The new US Energy 
Department initiative to 
make solar energy cost- 
competitive with fossil 
fuels by the end of the 
decade. Arguably as 
ambitious as President 
Kennedy’s multibillion- 
dollar moon shot, the 
Obama administration’s 
$27 million sun shot is 
notably less well funded. 
—Jonathon Keats 
( jargon(a)wired. com) 
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Designed 
to Make a 
Difference 

1 

unique 
redesigned 
plastic bottle 

2 

up to 30% 
made from 
plants 

3 

still 100% 
recyclable 


©2011 The Coca-Cola Company. 
PLANTBOTTLE, the PlantBottle 
Logo and DASANI are trademarks 
of The Coca-Cola Company 












Secret 

Service 

Who to call for a hidden 
stairway—or a personal crypt. 

If you want to lace your house with cool hid¬ 
den passages, you can't simply add hinges 
to a bookcase and shout, "To the Batmo- 
bile!” You have to account for shelf sag, and 
you have to build something sturdy enough 
to work hundreds of thousands of times. 
"My history in robotics helps," says Steve 
Humble, founder of Creative Home Engi¬ 
neering—the only company dedicated to 
making hidden rooms and secret doors. 

The design engineer discovered his calling 
when he wanted to add a Scooby Doo passage¬ 
way to his own house and learned that there 
was no one to build it for him. He got a special 
contractor's license created for designing 
secret lairs, then he went on to design over 
150 installations for geeky Goldfinger wan¬ 
nabes all over the country. Customers have 
very specific requests: a door that opens 
when certain piano keys are pressed or when 
pieces on a chessboard are arranged just so. 
And then there are more ambitious under¬ 
takings, like "an underground complex with 
10 secret-passage doors made from Kevlar- 
steel ballistic armor, blast-resistant hinges, 
and multiple redundant locking systems." 
We can only hope whoever ordered that is 
using their powers for good, —james lee 


STATGEIGT II CHARTING THE WIRED WORLD 


USAGE OF IPAD 2 CAMERA ZOMBIE DIET 


HIERARCHY OF GEEKDOM OUR INTEREST IN PYRAMIDS 


Heartwarming 
video-chats with 
relatives, like in 
the commercials 

Mindless■— 
video-chats with 
friends while 
watching Fringe 


Checking to 
see if there’s 
spinach 
stuck in 
your teeth 
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Why TV Ads Drive You Mad 


Even an act of Congress won’t put an end to 
those blaring commercials. 


It happens all the time: You're drifting off during 
Conan's musical guest when you're suddenly 
startled awake by a pitchman screaming about 
a SALE SALE SALE THIS WEEKEND ONLY. Such 
notoriously loud infomercials and ads on local 
stations have led to a perennial outcry and at 
least one federal law—the Commercial Adver¬ 
tisement Loudness Mitigation, or CALM, Act, 
signed into law last December. It requires the 
FCC to crack down on places like Ed's Used 
Jalopy Lot. The problem: Most blaring com¬ 
mercials never 
actually exceed 
the recommended 








volume limit. They just sound loud compared 
with a TV show, where the volume of spoken 
dialog tends to stay well below the upper limit 
and only the occasional burst of, say, gunfire 
spikes near the max level. The majority of ads 
don't pass that gunfire barrier; they simply 
stick close to it for their entire torturous 30- 
second duration. Sound engineers use a pro¬ 
cess called sweetening to keep every second 
near the upper limit. Result: The announce¬ 
ment of Furniture Liquidators' going-out-of¬ 
business sale is never louder than the sound of 
that bomb going off onFringe— it's just as loud 
the whole damn time. —allison p. davis 


DATASTREAM COMMON SUBMISSION GRAPPLING MOVES THAT WIN UFC FIGHTS 
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One Giant 
Leap 
for Manx 

When a space-industry 
analyst recently ranked 
the most likely nations 
to send people backto 
the moon, the first four 
picks were yawners: the 
US, Russia, China, and 
India. Butthefifth con¬ 
tender camefrom out 
of deep left field—or 
rather, out of a tiny land- 
mass in the Irish Sea 
called the Isle of Man. 

The island—a British 
“crown dependency” 
that's part of neither 
the UKnorthe EU— 
is home to two dozen 
space-industry firms, a 
booming space-related 
financial services sector, 
andthe highest concen¬ 
tration of International 
Space University gradu¬ 
ates in the world. You 
won't see rockets blast¬ 
ing off from the isle's 
cow pastures, butthe 
Manx (asthe 80,000 
or so inhabitants are 
known) are space- 
business whizzes. The 
zero-percent corporate 
tax appeals to the zero- 
gravity crowd, as does 
the enthusiasm and sta¬ 
bility of its government 
—the parliament, called 
theTynwald, has been 
laying down the lawfor 
1,031 years. 

Excalibur Almaz, a 
leading space-tourism 
company, is based 
in Douglas, the isle’s 
capital. The Manx firm 
Odyssey Moon was the 
first official entrant in 
Google’s $30 million 
LunarX Prize, and when 
teams met last fall, they 
convened onthe Isle of 
Man. The race to return 
to the moon is on! May 
the best Manx win. 
—Jesse Lichtenstein 
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2011 ALL-STAR AWARD. 

» AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 

STUNNING LINES AND EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE BECOME ONE. 

AUTOMOBILE Magazine has chosen the Jaguar XJ for its prestigious 2011 All-Star award. Thanks to the 
innovative aluminum construction and 5.0L V8 engine, the XJ is uncommonly light and agile, yet strong 
and powerful. But its the combination of this dynamic performance with a contemporary design, intuitive 
technology and sensuous leather interior that allows the XJ to proudly stand apart from the rest. 

» EXPERIENCE THE 2011 XJ TODAY. 

VISIT VOUR LOCAL JAGUAR DEALER OR JACUARUSA.COM 



THE 2011 JAGUAR XJ STARTS AT $72,700! 


*Price shown is msrp. Excludes destination/handling, tax, title, license, dealer fees and optional equipment. Dealer price, terms and vehicle availability may vary. See your Jaguar 
dealer for details. ©2011 jaguar land rover north America, llc 
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The Champagne of 
Office Supplies 






WATER 

The ink in inkjet car¬ 
tridges can be as 
much as 95 percent 
superpure deion¬ 
ized water. Yet at 
more than $3 per 
milliliter, it would 
be cheaper to print 
your vacation pics 
with Dom Perignon. 

BUTYL UREA 

Remember how 
inkjet pages used 
to curl up? Water 
in the ink causes the 
cellulose fibers in 
paper to swell and 
breaks the H-bonds 
between them. 

As the moisture 
evaporates, the 
fibers form new 
bonds, and as they 
shrink back to size, 
the new configu¬ 
ration makes the 
paper bend. Butyl 
urea slows the for¬ 
mation of those 
H-bonds, prevent¬ 
ing curl. 


CYCLO¬ 

HEXANONE 

This organic solvent 
helps ink adhere 
to polymers, making 
it useful for things 
like outdoor signs 
made of PVC. It 
can also be found 
in heart-bypass 
and kidney-dialysis 
patients: The equip¬ 
ment used to pump 
blood outside the 
body leeches this 
stuff into the circula¬ 
tory system, and 
tests show that it 
may reduce the 
heart’s pumping. 


REACTIVE 
RED 23 DYE 

Actually magenta. 
This copper- 
containing colo¬ 
rant is also found 
in tinted contact 
lenses. 

DIRECT BLUE 
199 DYE 

Made of copper 
phthalocyanine and 
sulfur. “Direct” dyes 
can color natural 
cellulosic fibers like 
paper, cotton, and 
hemp without the 
use of a fixative. 


ACID YELLOW 
23 DYE 

Known to the FDA 
as tartrazine, this 
yellow dye, which is 
also used in foods, 
is reported to trig¬ 
ger asthma attacks, 
hives, and contact 
dermatitis in some 
people. So if you 
print out a picture of 
a lemon, don’t lick it. 


ETHOXYL- 
ATED ACETY¬ 
LENIC DIOLS 

Officially called a 
surfactant, this mod¬ 
ifies the surface ten¬ 
sion of the water and 
dyes: Too little ten¬ 
sion and the ink will 
run out of the car¬ 
tridge; too much and 
it won’t print when 
it needs to. Manu¬ 
facturers try to keep 
the surface tension 
of the ink droplets 
to about half that of 
pure water. 


ETHYLENE- 
DIAMINE- 
TETRAACETIC 
ACID (EDTA) 

That strip of adhe¬ 
sive protecting the 
print nozzle before 
you install it is often 
loaded with metal 
contaminants. 

The EDTA, a hydra¬ 
headed molecule 
that forms a cat’s 
cradle of coordi¬ 
nate covalent bonds, 
traps them so they 
can’t foul the ink or 
clog the printheads. 
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Malware is about to infiltrate 
your computer 

which will ensure the simplest 
tasks take ages to complete 

leaving you waiting 

while the years roll by, 

fashion trends change 

and before you know it 

that once-fashionable ensemble 
you’re wearing 

is all sorts of silly. 


Allow 


Deny digital dangers (and their unfortunate outcomes) with Norton Internet Security 2011 
Ranked #1 in both Protection and Overall Performance.* 


/ Norton 

by Symantec 


‘Source: norton.com/passmark2011, norton.com/dennislabs2011 

CO 2011 Symantec Corporation. All rights reserved. Symantec and Norton are registered trademarks of Symantec Corporation. 
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Quake -Ready Japan 

The Land of the Rising Sun copes with seismic shakes some 1,500 times a year. The Sendai temblor and 
tsunami on March 11 were unquestionably disastrous—about 18,400 killed, an escalating nuclear crisis, 
$235 billion in estimated damage—but the catastrophe would have been orders of magnitude worse 
were it not for Japan's long history of seismic science and ultra-preparedness, —lisa katayama 


The devastation 
in Sendai would have 
been much worse if 
not for over a century 
of preparedness. 
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Sendai 
quake trig¬ 
gers tsunami 
warnings 
in 20-plus 
countries 
and fear of 
radioactive 
contamina¬ 
tion across 
northeast¬ 
ern Japan. 

An early- 
warning 
system, quake- 
resistant 
construction, 
and well- 
rehearsed 
tsunami 
evacuation 
strategies 
save count¬ 
less lives. 
People line 
up for food 
rations and 
temporary 
shelter 
and even to 
pay taxes, 
despite 
repeated 
aftershocks 
and the 
ongoing 
search for 
missing 
friends and 
relatives. 


Aonae, Hokkaido, July 14,1993 
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ding 
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iction. 


1968 

Tokachi- 
oki quake 
causes 
$131 million 
in property 
damage. US 
and Japa¬ 
nese seis¬ 
mologists 
examine 
the build¬ 
ing code’s 
require¬ 
ments for 
construc¬ 
tion in 
steel and 
concrete. 


1971 

In response 
to Tokachi- 
oki quake, 
emergency 
revision 
of build¬ 
ing code 
requires 
more steel 
reinforce¬ 
ment in 
concrete 
columns 
and 

narrower 
spacing of 
columns 
for lateral 
strength. 


1978 

Miyagi-ken 
Oki quake 
causes 
extensive 
damage 
in Sendai. 


1981 

Seismic 
coefficient 
becomes 
variable, 
allowing for 
two safety 
levels— 
one for 
frequent, 
moderate 
tremors and 
another for 
more dras¬ 
tic quakes. 


1983 

7.8 quake in 
Sea of Japan 
results in 
tsunami that 
destroys 
harbors 
on Japan’s 
west coast. 
Japanese 
research¬ 
ers start 
performing 
statistical 
modeling 
of tsunami 
propaga¬ 
tion and 
trajectory. 
Govern¬ 
ment builds 
massive 
seawalls. 


1987 

1992 

Earthquake 

Bullet 

Phenomena 

trains are 

Observa¬ 

outfitted 

tion System 

with 

begins 

quake- 

tracking 

detection 

temblor 

System 

data from 

that auto¬ 

all over 

matically 

the country. 

applies 
brakes 
when it 

senses 

tremors. 


1993 

Hokkaido 
and Okush- 
iri quake 
destroys 
500-plus 
homes. 


1995 

Kobe quake 
causes 
$100 bil¬ 
lion in dam¬ 
age. Nearly 
80 percent 
of deaths 
occur 
in homes 
made 
of wood. 
Most post- 
1981 struc¬ 
tures built 
to seismic 
standards 
weather 
quake with 
minimal 
damage. 


Niigata, June 
17,1964 


































































































TOOLKIT 

The Well-Armed 
Archaeologist 



Ginessa Mahar, a lab manager at the American Museum of Natural History in New York, knows the ups 
and downs of archaeology. “Fve done high-altitude surveying in Nevada and underwater archaeology 
along the Jersey Shore,” says the 30-year-old digger, who uses everything from metal detectors to por¬ 
table x-ray fluorescence machines to uncover relics. Mahar took a break from excavating 500-year-old 
Spanish artifacts on an island off the Georgia coast to tell us about her favorite gear, —aaron rowe 



FluxgateGradi- 

ometerFM256 

This gadget 
holds a pair of 
magnetometers, 
which measure 
subtle alterations 
in Earth’s magnetic 
field caused by bur¬ 
ied objects. It helps 
find not just metal¬ 
lic stuff but bricks 
and pottery, too. 
$18,000 and up 


TrimbleTotal 
Station 3600 

An artifact’s posi¬ 
tion helps reveal 
its story. A laser 
beam from this tool 
maps where every 
object in a site was 
located. “You want 
other research¬ 
ers to be able to 
find the spot later,” 
Mahar says. $9,990 
(5-inch model) 


Marshalltown 
Philadelphia 
Style Pointing 
Trowel 

Sophisticated tech 
tools are great, but 
the most important 
task on a dig is dig¬ 
ging. Marshalltown 
has a special line of 
carbon-steel trow¬ 
els made just for 
archaeologists. 

$14 (4.5-inch mode!) 


PanasonicCF30 

Toughbook 

In the field, this rug¬ 
ged laptop is per¬ 
fect for checking 
data from the soil 
probe and gradi- 
ometer. Mahar also 
uses it to catalog 
descriptions of arti¬ 
facts and the loca¬ 
tions where they 
were unearthed. 
$5,310 


Geoscan RM15-D 
Resistance Meter 

Artifacts may 
contain different 
amounts of mois¬ 
ture than the sur¬ 
rounding soil. 
Scientists send an 
electric current 
and look for speed 
changes to pin¬ 
point, say, the walls 
of buried dwellings. 
$18,000 and up 



Suunto MC-2DLIN 
Compass 

Google Maps and 
iPhone GPS are 
great... if you have 
service. “You never 
go into the woods 
alone without a 
compass,” Mahar 
says. The MC-2DLIN 
is compact, highly 
accurate, and needs 
no batteries or 3G 
signal. $55 
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Smarter business for a Smarter Planet: 


What 27,383 computations per second 
means to this energy meter. 

It means this meter will be read 24 times per day, instead of once per month. Giving consumers more visibility into their 
energy consumption and utility companies a deeper understanding of how energy is being used. eMeter worked with 
IBM and is using Power Systems™ and IBM application and service management software to enable utilities to manage 
data from over 20 million smart meters making readings every hour—or more than four times the scale of other utilities 
industry benchmarks. 1 A smarter business is built on smarter software, systems and services. 


Let’s build a smarter planet, ibm.com/meter 


\ i / 






1. Based on published benchmark results Results as of 9/13/10. Sources: IBM press release http://mw-03rbnxcom/press/us/en/pressrQlease/29315.wss and eMeter press release http:/Avvvwemetercom/2009/em'eter-demonstrates- . ' 
industry%E2%80%99s-most-scalable-smart-grid-management-capability/. IBM, the IBM logo; ibmcom, Power Systems, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp.-registered in many jurisdictions 
worldwide Other product and service names might be trademarks of IBM or other companies A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at wwwjbm.com/legal/copytrade5html. © International Business Machines Corporation 2011.' 


A visualization of the data from eMeter’s 
readings for ah average home for one year. 


















BY BRENDRN I. KOERNER 


DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

I have two kids, ages 4 and 6. When I 
showed them Star Wars, they 
said it was boring and refused to watch. 
How do I get them into the saga? 


DATASTREAM THINGS THAT DOGS HAVE BEEN TRAINED TO SNIFF FOR 

TRUFFLES // BLOOD II HUMAN REMAINS // MOLD // FIREARMS // FIRE ACCELERANTS // DUDS 
// CASH // DIABETES // CANCER // BEDBUGS // TERMITES // BUMBLEBEES // QUAGGA MUSSELS 


if your progeny were mehon any 
other sci-fi classic, my advice would 
boil down to "get over it." But the 
first Star Wars is a special case—it's 
the most sacred cultural touchstone 
for anyone born between the Ford 
and Reagan administrations. If your 
children don't know Star Wars, can 
they ever truly know you? This is 
why it's important to keep try¬ 
ing to get them to see the power 
of the Force. *1 It won't be easy. By 
today's narrative standards, Star 
Wars: A New Hope suffers from 
glacial pacing. Contemporary 
kiddie entertainment has primed 
your progeny to expect nonstop 
action instead of talky scenes 
about droid sales and Imperial pol¬ 
itics. *1 To keep things lively, you 
need to make the Star Wars expe¬ 
rience more active. "Get the kids ► 
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Contact us at 1-800-PORSCHE or porscheusa.com. ©2011 Porsche Cars North America, Inc. Porsche recommends seat belt usage and observance of all traffic laws at all times. Winter tires are necessary for cold, snowy, or icy conditions. 


Passion should never take a snow day. 


It doesn't retreat from adverse conditions. It was built for them. Descended from 
a long line of legends tested and proven in nearly every conceivable circumstance, 
the available all-wheel-drive system of the 911 delivers a pure sports car 
experience in the most impure situations. Because even when the temperature 
drops, your car should still give you chills. Porsche. There is no substitute. 


Engineered for magic. Every day. 
Visit PorscheEveryday.com 
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► off the couch while watch¬ 
ing the movie,” advises Kevin 
Decker, coeditor of the book 
Star Wars and Philosophy. 

Equip them with ersatz 
lightsabers and have them 
whack at a makeshift train¬ 
ing remote; wrap brown tow¬ 
els around their bodies and encourage them 
to be Jawas; turn a cardboard box and some 
packing peanuts into the Death Star's gar¬ 
bage compactor. 

Willing to get sacrilegious? Then swal¬ 
low your disdain for Jar Jar Binks and show 
them The Phantom Menace before retry¬ 
ing A New Hope. "Anakin is a kid in it, and 
there's a reason that kids' films almost 
always feature protagonists the same age 
as the viewers,” explains Kevin Wetmore Jr., 
author of Empire Triumphant: Race, Reli¬ 
gion, and Rebellion in the Star Wars Films. 

But unlike a Jedi, you should keep 
“try” in your vocabulary. You must 
accept that it is possible your off¬ 
spring will never become Star Wars 
converts. If that ends up being the 
case, control your feelings or you'll be 
giving in to your own personal dark 
side. All padawans must choose their 
own path. 


I’ve found an online photo of a 
coworker in a tiny bikini. Should 
I keep the picture to myself, or 
is it fair game to share since it’s 
on a public site? 

Fair game? I believe you missed your 
calling as a lawyer. You may indeed 
be in the legal clear here, given that 
the photo was technically available 
to the masses. If Miss Bikini lost her 
job due to your ogling and sharing, 
she couldn't sue you into oblivion. 

But what good could possibly 
come of publicizing your coworker's 
curves? Even if she avoided the boss's 
wrath, she'd probably think you're a 
jerk—and she'd be right. 

And while you'd likely win a law¬ 
suit, there are often unexpected reper¬ 
cussions for jerks. "An employee who 
introduces material into the work¬ 
place that opens up the employer to 
sexual harassment suits might risk 
discipline or discharge,” says Dianne 
Avery, a professor at the University 
at Buffalo Law School. If pranksters 


posted the bikini pic on the 
break-room refrigerator, for 
example, your boss could give 
you the boot for putting the 
company in legal jeopardy. 

So stay mum about your 
coworker's bod. There are 
plenty of other women whose 
Internet assets can be admired without 
causing workplace dissension. Have you 
seen Angela Merkel's wrists lately? One 
word: hot. 


What’s the earbud etiquette when 
someone asks for a quick listen to what¬ 
ever song I’m rocking on my iPhone? 
Am I obligated to give the buds a wipe- 
down before passing them along? 
I can understand why earwax gets a bad 
rap: It's weirdly sticky, puslike in color, 
and smells ever so faintly of Velveeta. But 


unless you have a history of ear infections, 
that gunk is generally innocuous. Gordon 
Siegel, an otolaryngologist at Northwestern 
Children's Memorial Hospital in Chicago, 
says that "it's unlikely you're going to do any 
great harm” by sharing earbuds but that it's 
not "advisable.” He also stresses that you 
commit a much riskier act every time you 
plunge a Q-tips swab into an ear canal (the 
bane of otolaryngologists the world over). 

Though earwax isn't a public-health men¬ 
ace, it's still pretty icky, especially in large 
quantities. So inspect your earbuds before 
handing them over, and ponder the Golden 
Rule: Would you want that much foreign 
earwax touching your own body? Let your 
honest answer to that question guide your 
"to wipe or not to wipe” decision. DS 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 



How To ...Take Great Self-Portraits 

It takes a lot of planning to make your Flickr and Facebook self-portraits appear 
both appealing and spontaneous. You want to avoid the staginess of a posed timer 
shot, but you don’t want to sprain your elbow in the process. We asked photographer 
Susannah Conway for techniques to use when snapping solo. —Daniel Dumas 


TRY SELF-REFLECTION 

It’s easy to shoot yourself 
if you stand in front of a mir¬ 
ror. Turn off the flash, and 
remember that text on your 
clothing will be reversed. 
(Note to randy congress¬ 
men: This doesn’t mean you 
should doff your shirt.) 


INVERTTHE SCENE 

Flipping a point-and-shoot 
upside down puts less 
stress on your hand (your 
thumb is stronger than 
your index finger). Also, 
some people believe that 
a bottom-up flash yields 
softer, foxier lighting. 


GET HIGH 

Don’t let the camera sink 
to your level. Hoisting 
it above your head and 
holding it at about a 
45-degree angle helps 
you frame yourself better. 
Bonus: It eliminates the 
double-chin effect. 
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Get the free reader app at http://gett'ag 




Who says you can’t be devoted to 
more than one religion? 


The Cayman embodies one passion while enabling another. Its racing 
lineage, mid-engine balance and 265 hp flat-six provide daily reminders 
of what driving should be. And its two trunks, available roof rack and other 
accessories allow your alternate adrenaline sources to go along for the 
ride. Doubters, prepare to be converted. Porsche. There is no substitute. 


Engineered for magic. Every day. 
Visit PorscheEveryday.com 
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Peep Show 


When a webcam 
isn’t invasive 
enough: Sites 
that let people 
track your 
browser history. 


The other night, Adam Leibsohn ordered dinner from Mikey's Burger 
and did some browsing on Zappos. We know this because Leibsohn 
makes his browser history public, and he thinks you should, too. 

Leibsohn is the founder of Voyurl, a new service that lets you choose 
to share the sort of personal data that Google hoards about you. And he's not 
alone: Other startups like Sitesimon and Dscover.me also offer to expose your 
Chrome cache to the world. After all, if you're going to tweet or tumbl about 
what you had for lunch, why not also tell the world which gossip sites you vis¬ 
ited while eating? It's fun to check in on a celeb's Twitter feed or Facebook page, 
so imagine following every click of, oh, say, Mark Zuckerberg. — caitlin roper 


MARK ZUCKERBERGS CLICKSTREAM 


Google // How to Block FarmVille Requests Once and For All 


Facebook Groups // New Facebook Privacy Settings Suck So Bad!!! 
Google // Mark Zuckerberg 


G2 

£ 


Huffington Post // Aaron Sorkin: The Hardest Thing I Do Every Day Is Not Take Cocaine 
Internet Movie Database//Jesse Eisenberg 
Wikipedia // Aaron Sorkin 

SFGate // Studio 60 Flop Humbles the Mighty Sorkin 
TMZ // Alleged Mark Zuckerberg Stalker: I’m Leaving the Country! 

Amazon // Harrius Potter et Philosophi Lapis 

Facebook Groups // For Those Who Think Orkut Sucks and Facebook Is Much Cooler! 

Fortune // Why Apple Won’t Buy Facebook 
Time // Person of the Year, 2010: Mark Zuckerberg 
Time // Person of the Year, 1976: Jimmy Carter 
Time // Person of the Year, 1939: Joseph Stalin 
Mashable // Mark Zuckerberg Donated to Facebook Alternative, Diaspora — “I think it’s a cool idea.” 
NYTimes Opinionator // Zuckerberg: Non-Evil Non-Genius? 

OldNavy // Men’s Pleated Straight-Leg Khakis 


photograph by Kevin Van Aelst 


LEG. ZUCKERBERG: GORBIS 






































REVITALIZING 


DOUBLE ACTION 

BALM 


SOOTHES 

AFTER 

SHAVING 


FOR MEN 


REVITALIZING 


SHAVING 

GEL 


DOUBLE 

ACTION 


COeNZYMgj 


ADVERTISEMENT 


LOOK 

LIKE YOU 


SHOW VEGAS YOU GIVE A DAMN 


mmm m 


Keep your poker face refreshed and you’ll never look beat— 
with Nivea For Men Q10 Revitalizing Double Action Products. 

Increase efficiency with the 2-in-1 after shave and 
moisturizer formula of Revitalizing Double Action Balm. 
Tap into your skin’s natural coenzyme Q10, let chamomile 
extracts soothe irritation, and give skin a refreshing scent. 

Harness the power of your skin’s natural coenzyme Q10 
with Revitalizing Double Action Shave Gel. Activate your 
skin’s antioxidant defenses and get a revitalizing energy 
charge from a smooth close shave. 


NIVEA 


PLAY VEGAS LIKE YOU GIVE A DAMN 


Take your online tourney mojo straight to the table with gear 
that will give you the tech edge. 

Employ your smart phone’s GPS-like capabilities to 
navigate Vegas’ maze of casinos and keep track of your 
crew’s coordinates via social networking sites. 

Keep your game sharp with poker sunglasses designed to 
optimize your ability to see in dimly lit rooms. 


Engineered for men who give a damn, Nivea For Men is 
your essential tool for taking Vegas down—and conquering 
any life challenge. 

Gear up for the Decoding Vegas experience, 
go to wiredinsider.com. 


Visit us on Facebook 

















EQUATION 

Why Soda Goes Pop 


When soda is manufactured, C0 2 gets pumped in at pressures 
of around 60 pounds per square inch. This forces the carbon 
dioxide to dissolve into the liquid, creating carbonic acid— 
H 2 C0 3 —and giving pop its tang. (That's why flat soda tastes 
strange—no carbonic acid.) Open the can and some of the 
carbon dioxide molecules break out of their carbonic chain 
gang and bubble up to freedom—causing that fizz. (If you're a 
human body surfacing from a deep dive underwater, gases like 
nitrogen try to do the same thing in your bloodstream. It's ... 


unpleasant. And dangerous.) 

The whole dance is orchestrated by 
the equation below, known as Henry's 
law. Lower the pressure p by open¬ 
ing the can, and the concentration c of carbon dioxide in the liquid 
goes down, too. The soda doesn't explode in your face because the 
surface tension of the liquid makes it hard for the C0 2 bubbles to 
form and expand—the molecules have to combine forces to build 
enough strength for the job. 

Of course, you can always speed things up by shaking the can a 
bit. That incorporates more gas into the liquid, giving the carbon 
dioxide molecules a perfect rendezvous point. Shake enough and 
Henry's law will put on a foamy show, —julie rehmeyer 



C Concentration 
of the gas in the 
solution (measured 
in moles per liter) 


k u A constant, which depends on the 
H ability of the liquid to dissolve the 
gas. For carbon dioxide and soda, the value 
will be around 0.034 mol/(L ’ atm) 


P Partial pressure (measured in atmospheres) of the gas 
in the soda (in this case, just the pressure of the C0 2 — 
adding in the other ambient gases and the liquid would 
yield "total pressure”) 



1. They were popularized by 

pizza restaurant owner Richard 
Davis. After getting shot during a 
delivery, he created a protective 
vest and demoed it by shooting 
himself in the chest with a .44 
magnum. 


2. Kevlar, the material in 

many vests, was developed by 
DuPont in 1965 as a component 
for automobile tires. It is synthe¬ 
sized by dissolving a polymer in 
a bath of sulfuric acid, then spin¬ 
ning it into fibers. 


3. A standard Kevlar vest 

won’t stop a knife—the tip 
can push the fibers aside. The 
National Institute of Justice has 
separate ratings for ballistic 
vests and stab-resistant body 
armor. —Aaron Rowe 


3 Smart Things About Bullet-Resistant Vests 
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SOLVED. 


Aaaah, the sprawling server room. It’s familiar territory. And we have the innovative technology 
to get you out. The HP Proliant portfolio is virtualization-ready and will lead the way to data 
center efficiency. Our HP-trained solution architects will help get you the most out of your 
investment. And before you know it, you’ll arrive at your virtualization destination. 

Get double the guidance at CDW.com/hp 
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PEOPLE 
WHO 
GET IT 


€>2011CDW LLC. CDW«\ CDW-G and PEOPLE WHO GET IT ,M are trademarks of CDW LLC. 















































The Optimized MC 

It takes more than tight beats and dope rhymes to make it in today's hip hop game. You 
also need a rock-solid grasp of link analysis algorithms. Lil B, a 21-year-old MC, has sky¬ 
rocketed to fame using tricks that could have been lifted from a primer on search engine 
optimization. His songs and videos have scored millions of views online, he's the subject 
of several insanely popular memes, and his dance moves have been copped for an NFL 
end-zone celebration. To help us understand how he does it, Rebecca Gill of Web Savvy 
Marketing gave us a rundown of SEO fundamentals, —eric steuer 

Keep it real with Do it big when it Slang content Swag up with 

social media comes to links on the regular keywords 


★ Gill: “The key is 
to communicate 
often, be authentic, 
provide value, and 
engage with others.” 

► Lil B: Tweets non¬ 
stop to his 158,000 
followers and rou¬ 
tinely talks to fans 
through videos. He 
also maintains more 
than 150 MySpace 
pages filled with 
free songs. “I com¬ 
municate with 
my fans because I 
love them, and it’s 
important to talk 
to people you love,” 
he says. 


★ Gill: “Having 
other websites 
point to your 
content provides 
authority.” 

► Lil B: Gets blogs 
buzzing by spar¬ 
ring with stars 
like Kanye West 
and NBA scor¬ 
ing leader Kevin 
Durant (challeng¬ 
ing him to a game 
of one-on-one). 

He also encourages 
fans to make You¬ 
Tube responses to 
his songs. 


★ Gill: “Both search 
engines and 
website visitors 
expect updated 
content.” 

► Lil B: Produces 
a staggering 
amount of output. 

A fan recently cre¬ 
ated a 676-song 
Lil B mixtape, and 
the prolific rapper 
has posted more 
than 200 videos 
of himself. “People 
want more, so I 
give them more," 
he says. 


•# Gill: “Narrow it 
down to the most 
relevant keywords to 
drive traffic.” 

► Lil B: Attracts 
attention by nam¬ 
ing tracks after 
celebrities (Oprah, 
Bieber, Miley Cyrus, 
Ellen DeGeneres, 
and Paris Hilton) 
and mentioning 
them in his lyrics. A 
YouTube comment 
about a song that 
name-checks Dr. 
Phil reads: "I typed 
in ‘rare doctor_phil 
footage’ and this 
cAME up :0.” 


Rare Minerals 


Most of those “rare earth” 
elements in the periodic 
table aren’t really that rare. 
Yttrium? Pshaw. You prob¬ 
ably have some in your TV 
screen. Here are some of 
our favorite minerals that 
actually are uncommon. 
—Rachel Zurer 


DIENERITE 

A single piece was purport¬ 
edly found in Austria in the 
1920s. It has since vanished, 
and mineralogists debate 
whether it ever existed. 


ARMALCOLITE 

These tiny gray crystals 
were named for astronauts 
Armstrong, Aldrin, and Col¬ 
lins, who collected them on 
the moon. A few samples 
have been mined on Earth. 

HERBERTSMITHITE 

Found at just a few spots 
in the world, this unassum¬ 
ing greenish compound 
has weird electronic prop¬ 
erties that could hold the 
key to quantum computing. 

WAWAYANDAITE 

The only known sample, 
a bundle of winding 
white crystals, was discov¬ 
ered in New Jersey. 

They should have called 
it Fuhgeddabout-ite. 

BROMELLITE 

Or beryllium oxide. It’s 
nearly as hard as diamonds. 
Several gems have been cut 
from the one large sample 
found in Sri Lanka. 

TUGTUPITE 

The Inuit call it “reindeer 
blood.” Add sunlight and 
it turns from white to pink. 
Found in arctic regions— 
and crystal shops, where 
it’s sold as an aphrodisiac. 


it 
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lore Arab web users 
er capita than the 
dhole of Europe. 




et less than 1 % of the 
i/orld’s web sites are Arabic*. 


r our opportunity is right here, right now at twofour54° in the heart of Abu Dhabi. 

"he Arab world is one of the world’s fastest growing media markets. Yet, while 5% of the world’s 
veb traffic is Arabic, less than 1% of the web sites are*, so it’s a prime opportunity for Arabic 
inline businesses. 

Ne empower businesses across all media platforms from production, gaming, digital, animation, 
Droadcast and publishing - with world-class training from twofour54° tadreeb state-of-the-art 
Deduction facilities with twofour54° intaj and venture funding and support for Arab creative 
sntrepreneurs from twofour54° ibtikar - to seize every media opportunity the region has to offer. 

It’s all part of our vision at twofour54°, creating a centre of excellence for Arabic content creation 
in Abu Dhabi. 

we are twofour54°. are you? 
find us. join us. create with us. 

+971 2 401 2454 twofour54.com 

Sources: Arab Media Outlook 2010. Media on the Move 2009. A. T. Kearney. 
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A compatible Bluetooth wireless technology-enabled cell phone is required to use Bluetooth wireless technology. The Bluetooth word mark and logos are registered tradem 
trims and might cost more. Based on comparison of 2011 midsize sedans as of January 2011. 3 MSRP for Optima LX base model is $18,995. MSRP for Optima SX model shown with) 
non-turbo engine is 200 hp & 6,300 rpm; max HP for Super Ultra Low Emission Vehicle (SULEV) — the only non-turbo engine available in CA, CT, ME. MD, MA, NJ, NM, NY, OR, PA, 
2.4L GDI (non-turbo) engine with manual transmission are 24 mpg/city. 35 mpg/hwy; for SX 2.0L turbo (shown), 22 mpg/city, 34 mpg/hwy. Actual mileage may vary. 'Governmenl 
















kia.com 





All-New Optima. Not your average midsize sedan. Frankie has a taste for 
the finer things in life. He recently “acquired” the all-new 2011 Kia Optima. 
With push-button start, standard Bluetooth- 1 wireless technology 1 and 
available class-exclusive panoramic sunroof, 2 Frankie will be spending less 
time on the high seas and more time on the open road. Starting under $19K 3 


200 HP 4 £ TURBO WITH ||^ 35 MPG/HWY 6 *s* CRASH SAFETY RATING 
274 HP 5 - NHTSA 7 


TOP SAFETY PICK 
- IIHS 


by Bluetooth SIG, Inc., and any use of such marks is pursuant to license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. ? Options not available on all 
id Technology Packages is $30,145. Prices exclude $695 freight, taxes, title, license, other options and retailer charges. Actual prices set by retailer and may vary. 'Max HP for LX 
A/A — is 192 hp @ 6,300 rpm. 5 Max HP for 2.0L Turbo GDI engine is 274 hp a) 6.000 rpm. Turbo engine available only on EX Turbo and SX. ‘ 2011 EPA fuel economy estimates for LX 
ety Ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration's (NHTSA's) New Car Assessment Program (www.safercar.gov). See retailer or go to kia.com for details. 





















INFOPORN 


A transistor 
array printer 
turns glass 
sheets into LCDs 


Like multicore computer chips, Android smartphones, and Star- 
bucks coffee, LCD TVs are getting cheaper—and bigger—all 
the time. Inevitably, your brother-in-law's new 55-inch TV cost 
less than the 48-inch model you bought two years ago. Why? 
|j| Science! See, flat-panel displays are made by machines that 

print arrays of circuits on sheets of glass and then slice those 
sheets into screens like high tech brownies. And since 1999, 
those machines have increased in size by 800 percent. Thus, 
the Law of Big Glass: The larger the glass printer, the cheaper—or bigger—the TV. 

In 1993, the industry-standard tool for "printing” display circuitry, a TFT-LCD depo¬ 
sition machine, could work with glass no bigger than about 18 inches square. Today, 
they can handle sheets that are 11 feet on a side—the size of a garage door—and just a 
millimeter thick. A 20-inch flatscreen TV cost $1,200 in 1999; it costs just $84 today. 

The law applies to organic LED displays, too—which is great, since they're brighter 
and more energy-efficient than LCDs. OLED screens use a related manufactur¬ 
ing process, and right now they're printed on 4 x 5-foot sheets. But the Law of Big 
Glass says 55-inch OLEDs will someday go for less than $1,000 at Costco. By then 
you'll probably want a tiny, ridiculously expensive holodeck. -Dylan tweney 


GLASS SHEETS FOR LCDs 
KEEP GETTING BIGGER 


2009 


2007 


2006 


$SOO 

























To clean up high 
with many other 
vacuums, you have 
to unwrap the hose, 
unclip the wand, 
attach the wand to 
the hose, then attach 
the wand extension. 


A Dyson DC25 
wand pulls out in 
a single action. 

The Dyson DC25 wand pulls out 
in a single action, reaching up 
to 15 feet, to the top of the average 
flight of stairs. Unlike some vacuums, 
you can carry on cleaning without 
having to assemble separate parts. 


dyson 


The vacuum that doesn't lose suction. 

www.dyson.com/outperforms 











iPad Extra: 

To see the 
darts in action, 
download 
wired from the 
iTunes Store. 


Most Dangerous 
Object in 
the Office This 
Month: 

Garden Games 
Outdoor Darts 


Lawn darts is a delight¬ 
ful sport that’s sort 
of like horseshoes but 
played with pointy, 
foot-long, plastic-and- 
metal projectiles. It 
should be a national 
pastime, but the Con¬ 
sumer Product Safety 
Commission outlawed 
it in 1988 (something 
about 6,700 injuries 
and a few deaths 
caused by “jarts”). 

But as we discov¬ 
ered, you can import 
a set of steel-tipped 
beauties from the UK 
that approximate the 
classic design. We’re 
going to use them in 
an interdepartmental 
tourney. Don’t worry 
about safety: We’ve 
already Googled “how 
to treat skull punc¬ 
tures.” —Rachel Zurer 



Sometimes, all a polluted lake needs is a little love 
from an island—a “floating treatment wetland.” Load 
soil or sod onto a loofah-like mesh of plastic (made 
from recycled carpet and water bottles, of course), 
float it, add seeds, and let the plants take over. Their 
roots become home to biofilms that gobble nitrates 
and phosphates, denying those nutrients to algal 
blooms. Small critters eat the biofilms, fish eat the crit¬ 
ters, and the water gradually gets cleaner. Bruce Kania, CEO of Floating Island International, says he 
modeled the version he sells on the floating peat islands on the waters of Wisconsin’s Lake Chippewa 
Flowage, near where he grew up. His company has sold more than 4,000 of the plant rafts in a dozen 
countries. But filtration islands aren’t a cure-all. According to Bill Crumpton, a wetland expert at Iowa 
State University, only healthy, conventional wetlands can completely restore water systems. Still, 
Kania says his islands could one day revive dead zones in bays and estuaries and be solid enough for 
people to live on. "Nature is an incredible model,” he says. "It’s the ultimate inventor.” —Dan Ferber 


Land on Lakes 

Got a pond that needs 
cleaning? Install an 
artificial floating island. 
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CORNING 

Gorilla'Glass 



y et sophisticated. 


Corning® Gorilla® Glass is changing theface of television. 
Remarkably thin and lightweight, Corning Gorilla Glass enables 
streamlined designs that dissolve the boundary between you 
and the action. Its amazing optical clarity brings TV images to life. 
And it features exceptional durability to handle those moments 
when viewing unintentionally becomes a contact sport. 



Look for Corning® Gorilla® Glass on Sony BRAVIA HDTVs at leading electronic retailers. 








Mighty Motes 


China, Russia, and the United States have invested billions of 
dollars in nanotech research. And it's actually working! That 
pile of cash has helped scientists come up with all kinds of exotic 
uses for these tiny particles. Their structure and size help them 
fight cancer, manipulate light, and carry electrons in ways that 
neither individual atoms nor bulk macroscale materials can. 
Here is a guide to some of these handy specks, —aaron ro we 


NANOPARTICLES ANDTHEIR USES 


QUANTUM DOTS 

Made of semicon¬ 
ducting molecules, 
they glow fluores- 
cently and are great 
at absorbing light. 
Used for: More 
efficient solar cells 
and microscopy 
dyes for cell biol¬ 
ogy research. 


SILICA 

These silicon diox¬ 
ide nanoparticles 
enable so-called 
shear thickening 
fluid to become 
stronger on impact. 
Used for: Stab- 
resistant Kevlar for 
body armor. 


ZINC OXIDE 

The tiny crystals 
stop UV radiation 
and are toxic to 
microscopic life. 
Used for: UV- 
resistant packaging; 
paint and textiles 
that inhibit bacteria 
and fungi. 


Plastic 

Guitars, 

Axed 


In 2007, America had 
plastic-guitar fever. 
wired devoted a fea¬ 
ture to the rise of 
videogames like Guitar 
Hero, which allowed 
consumers to play 
along with pop songs 
on Gibson-shaped 
controllers. Viacom 
bought Harmonix, the 
developer behind Gui¬ 
tar Hero, for $175 mil¬ 
lion and announced a 
new franchise, Rock 
Band, which would fea¬ 
ture a suite of plastic 
instruments and retail 
for $200. The idea, 
we wrote, was to get 
customers locked 
into buying more and 
more interactive songs 
through an iTunes-like 
library. What could go 
wrong? Well, for start¬ 
ers, Viacom paid too 
much for the developer 
and for music rights. 
Also, the plastic-guitar 
bubble burst. The origi¬ 
nal Rock Band sold 
4 million units. Rock 
Band3 has sold barely 
a million units. Viacom 
reported a multimillion- 
dollar write-down on 
Harmonix last year, and 
in January the media 
giant sold the devel¬ 
oper for $49.99—the 
cost of a typical game. 
Harmonix currently 
has a hit called Dance 
Central, an Xbox Kinect 
title that requires play¬ 
ers to wiggle their bod¬ 
ies in time to music- 
no plastic instruments 
required. 


ALUMINOSILICATES 

Basically just 
clay: The particles’ 
negative charge 
triggers clotting. 
Used for: Battle¬ 
field wound 
dressings. 

NANO BARCODES 

Bits of various 
metals linked into 
tiny wires make 
good tags for 
microscopic things. 
Used for: Tracking 
DNA and cells. 


LITHIUM IRON 
PHOSPHATE 

Particles organize 
themselves into an 
anode, which allows 
batteries to charge 
and deliver power 
extremely quickly. 
Used for: Electric 
cars, power tools. 


IRON OXIDE 

The mini magnets 
can stick to certain 
chemicals. 

Used for: Steering 
cancer drugs 
and genes to tar¬ 
gets in the body 
while minimizing 
collateral damage. 




LIPOSOMES 

These little blobs 
of fat (and some¬ 
times protein, too) 
can protect DNA 
and RNA as they 
move through the 
human body. 

Used for: Deliver¬ 
ing gene therapy. 


DATASTREAM CELL PHONE RADIATION LEVELS (WATTS ABSORBED PER KG OF BODY TISSUE) 

SRMSUNG GRLRXY S (RT&T): 0.42 // GOOGLE NEXUS S: 0.58 // APPLE IPHONE 3GS: 0.79 // BLRCKBERRY TORCH: 0.91 // PRLM PRE 2: 0.9B // NOKIR NB: 1.02 // 
HTC HD7: 1.15 // RPPLE IPHONE 4: 1.17 // T-MOBILE G2: 1.30 // M0T0R0LR DROID PRO: 1.39 // HTC INCREDIBLE: 1.40 // M0T0R0LR RTRIX: 1.47 // PRLM PIXI: 1.5B 
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FACEBOOK.COM/ABSOLUT 


ABSOLUT CREATION 

A perfectly mixed cocktail starts with a perfectly mixed vodka. 

The finest Swedish Winter Wheat. No sugars added. Ideal viscosity for mixing. 











Circle of Unfriends 

Facebook newsfeed clogged with crap? Here are some characters you can drop. 



El Misterioso 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

Who knows? Unless you 
forgot meeting a Mr. "Buck 
Fuddy” who looks exactly 
like Freddy Krueger, 
their profile is entirely 
made up. 
TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: 

Posting cryptic info like 
“Religion: beer” and “Rela¬ 
tionship status: your Mom” 
UNFRIEND IF: Their friends 
list is riddled with names 
like "Sharon Needles” and 
“Wendy Nailer.” 


The Passive 
Crusader 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

Coworker from three jobs 
ago who you once foolishly 
discussed politics with 
TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: 
Attempts to save the world 
by posting news links with 
sarcastic quips like “Your 
tax dollars at work!” 
UNFRIEND IF: They favor¬ 
ite works by Rascal Flatts, 
Ayn Rand, or Slavoj Zizek. 
Or they give politicians 
nicknames like “Obum- 
mer” and “Representative 
John Boner.” 


The Patient 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

You disappointed them 
once. But everyone does. 

And they forgive you. 

TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: 
Reports back to the out¬ 
side world from within 
a fort made of self-help 
books. Posts nauseat¬ 
ing inspirational apho¬ 
risms like, “Honesty is the 
best scouring powder” 
and “Today’s goal: Make 
friends with the person 
in the mirror,” which 
inexplicably get liked by 
dozens of people. 
UNFRIEND IF: Do it. Wow. 



The Liker 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

A friend of a friend 
TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: Post 
a joke about your kids? 
They “like” it. Cute cat pic¬ 
ture? They “like” it. Awful 
video from office karaoke 
party? “Like.” Announce¬ 
ment about adult softball 
league tryouts? “Like.” 
UNFRIEND IF: They 
“like” a link to a news 
story about highway fatal¬ 
ities increasing around 
the holidays. 


Blast From the Past 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

An acquaintance from high 
school—the sort of per¬ 
son that you would’ve lost 
touch with in the good old 
pre-Internet days 
TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: 
Uploading vintage photos 
of you acting like a drunken 
fool at a Motley Crue con¬ 
cert or wearing a “$how Me 
the Money” T-shirt 
UNFRIEND IF: You spend 
more than 10 minutes 
untagging yourself in their 
uploads. Or if they post a 
pic of you with a mullet. 


Your Mom 

RELATIONSHIP TO YOU: 

Your mom 

TYPICAL BEHAVIOR: 

Chides you for using pro¬ 
fanity in posts. Fills your 
wall with updates on your 
cousin’s hernia surgery, 
jokes she used to forward 
from her Hotmail account, 
and urgent warnings 
about stuff that Snopes 
debunked in 1998. 
UNFRIEND IF: Unfriend¬ 
ing is useless. Cancel your 
account. Start a new pro¬ 
file using a pseudonym 
like "Buck Fuddy.” 

— Brendon Walsh 



DATASTREAM PRICE OF CUSTOM-MADE BIOMOLECULES 

DNfl THAT ADHERES TO COCAINE (AGACAAGGAAAATCCTTCAATGAAGTGGGTCG) $123 PER MICROMOLE // BLOOD GROUP A ANTIGEN ( GrlNAc-oc( 1,3)-Fuc-0( 1,2 )-Gal) $3,900 PER 

MILLIGRAM // RNA THAT ADHERES TO FLAUIN (GGUACUUCGGGAAG) $243 PER MICROMOLE // ANTIMICROBIAL PEPTIDE APIDAECIN IA (GNNRPUYIPQPRPPHPRI1 $360 PER MILLIGRAM 
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We focus on translating and delivering Ducati’s 
global publications. So they don’t have to. 


Xerox authors, translates and delivers Ducati’s handbooks and technical manuals. As a result, Ducati’s costs have 
been reduced by as much as 23%. And the lead time for user manuals has gone from fifteen days to just one. Which 
leaves Ducati free to focus on building amazing bikes. 


RealBusiness.com 


Ready For Real Business XGTOX 
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©2010 XEROX CORPORATION. All rights reserved. XEROX® XEROX and Design.® and Ready For Real Business are trademarks of Xerox Corporation 

in the United States and/or other countries. All other logos, trademarks, registered trademarks or service marks used herein are the property of their respective holders. 





























CLIVE THOMPSON 

Buddy System 

Surprising new info reveals that your best friends offer the most surprising new info. 


is its 
e, we 

worry, spend too much of their time seeking out like- 
minded peers (a phenomenon called homophily) and thus encoun¬ 
ter only news and opinions that reinforce what they already believe. 

Surely this can't be good for society, right? If we’re to be responsible 
citizens—or creative workers or even interesting conversationalists— 
we need to be regularly exposed to fresh facts and diverse opinions. 

But what if homophily doesn’t always diminish the diversity of our 
info diet? What if homophily can actually improve it? This surpris¬ 
ing suggestion comes out of new research by information econo¬ 
mists Sinan Aral and Marshall Van Alstyne. In a paper to be published 
this summer, they note that our negative view of homophily stems 
partly from studies like Mark Granovetter’s famous 1973 research into 
“weak ties.” Granovetter asked hundreds of people how they found 
their last job and discovered that when it was through another per¬ 
son, that person tended to be a “weak,” or distantly known, contact. 

This, he concluded, suggests that weak ties are the ones most likely 
to bring us new information and opportunities. Your close friends are 
too similar to you, the theory goes, so everything they know, you prob¬ 
ably know, too. Someone with fewer close friends but a wider circle 
of casual acquaintances is more likely to get ahead. But Aral and Van 
Alstyne think this reasoning—which has been dominant for decades— 
has one big flaw: It doesn’t account for how often we talk to people. 

Their argument goes like this: Sure, weak ties are better positioned 
to bring us new info. But they don’t do it frequently, because we don’t 





interact with them very often. Such a per¬ 
son might be, say, five times more likely 
than a close friend to tell you something 
surprising in conversation. But if you inter¬ 
act with your friend 10 times more often, 
the odds suddenly tip toward their being a 
more valuable source of news. 

In other words, bandwidth matters. Plus, 
your close peeps have social-capital advan¬ 
tages: They know what's likely to be new to 
you and how to frame things so youTl listen. 

To test the relative advantages of strong 
links, Aral and Van Alstyne analyzed 10 
months of email from an executive recruit¬ 
ing firm. Recruiters, they recognized, thrive 
if they receive a steady stream of new leads, 
both from colleagues inside their firms and 
contacts outside. The scientists ran linguis¬ 
tic crunches on the text of each email to infer 
how "new" its information was—judging 
newness by how unusual the word usage 
was compared with the recruiter's norm. 

Sure enough, those who relied on a tight 
cluster of homophilic contacts received 
more novel information per unit of time. 
This even translated into dollars and cents. 
Strong-tie recruiters produced more rev¬ 
enue for the firm. Or as Van Alstyne puts 



it: "Having a smaller number of high-bandwidth relation¬ 
ships can be good for you." 

Now, it's not that high-bandwidth ties are always supe¬ 
rior, Van Alstyne adds. There are situations where weak 
ties are still better (like keeping abreast of foreign affairs, 
possibly). And to be a truly well-informed citizen, per¬ 
haps the best approach is to cultivate close friends from 
eclectic backgrounds—so you'll benefit from both diver¬ 
sity and the surprising power of strong ties. 

Either way, maybe you shouldn't worry about having so 
many like-minded peers. They might surprise you yet. DS 
////////////////////////^^^^ 
email clive@cliv6thoinpson.net. 
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We focus on customizing Target’s direct mail 
program. So they don’t have to. 

Xerox software allows Target to deliver specially personalized offers to each and every mailbox. Which in turn 
allows Target to focus on delighting all their guests, each and every time they visit. 

RealBusiness.com R6Qdy For Rcol Busin0SS 
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I like not having to 
jump through hoops for 
my credit card rewards. 


The BankAmericard Cash Rewards™ 
credit card is refreshingly simple 

• 1% cash back on all purchases. 

• No requirement to opt-in to earn cash back. 

• No limits to how much cash back you can 
earn and your rewards do not expire. 

• No hoops to jump through. 



Apply by calling 1.800.790.3458 or visit 
bankofamerica.com/getcashback 

Bankof America 


For information on the rates, fees, other costs and benefits of this credit card, visit bankofamerica.com/getcashback Credit card programs are issued and administered by FIA Card Services, NAVisa is a registered 
trademark of Visa International Service Association and is used by the issuer pursuant to license from Visa U.S.A. Inc. BankAmericard Cash Rewards is a trademark and Bank of America and the Bank of America 
logo are registered trademarks of Bank of America Corporation. © 2011 Bank of America Corporation. ARG5W2R1 









FETISH 


On looks alone, the HaiGuard HG250C fire 
extinguisher announces that it has little 
in common with that red cylinder languish¬ 
ing under the kitchen sink. (By the way, 
when was the last time you checked the 
charge on that thing?) This chrome-plated 
steel knockout is corrosion-resistant and 
holds 2.5 pounds of Halotron 1, an EPA- 
approved nonconductive liquefied gas. If 
that nest of plugs and wires under your 
desk catches fire, the HaiGuard will put it 
out without frying the electronics. Halo¬ 
tron 1 also vaporizes almost instantly, 
leaving behind none of those sticky resi¬ 
dues and lingering clouds of powder- and 
foam-based retardants—so it’s also great 
for kitchen fires. And since the HaiGuard 
looks at home next to modern appliances, 
you can use the grooved bracket (optional, 
shown here) to mount it by your Sub-Zero 
fridge. Then you won’t accidently grab the 
Drano when you’re battling a fire. $206 
—Christina Bonnington 




photograph by Dan Forbes 
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How We Rate 


.A complete failure in every way 

.Barely functional; don’t buy it 

. Serious flaws; proceed with caution 

.Downsides outweigh upsides 

.Recommended with reservations 

.A solid product with some issues 

.Very good but not quite great 

.Excellent, with room to kvetch 

.Nearly flawless; buy it now 

.Metaphysical product perfection 


□ 
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ARE WE CONDITIONED 
FROM CHILDHOOD 
TO ACCEPT BEING 
CRAMPED IN CARS? 


SNAP OUT OF IT. 

f 

After nine months in the tightest of spaces, our first ride home has us squeezed into a car seat. That’s 
how our programming to enjoy the lack of space in compact cars begins. And this is how it ends: The 2011 
Elantra has more front leg room than any compact car. Think about it. Find out more at HyundaiElantra.com. 

THE 40-MPG ELANTRA HYLH1DHI nEWPOSSmluTIES. 

I " _ 

•• . ~ rJ > *• y ^-'-A. *- v l ^ n; ..1 

2011 Elantra 29 City/40 Hwy. EPA Estimates. Actual mileage may vary. AutoPacific* 2011 Compact Car Segment. Hyundai is a registered trademark of Hygndai f/ftJtor America. Ail rights reserved. ©2011 Hyundai Motor Amferica. 








There’s a reason most cheap in-ea. 
headphones sound that way: They 
use only one driver for each ear, 
which limits audio range. These 
dual-driver earbuds will do justice 
to your tunes without blasting yor 
savings. —Daniel Dumas 


BestBuds 


1. Galaxy Audio EBIO 

Don’t jog with the EBlOs; 
they’re bulky and tough to 


2.N0CSNS800 

These low-profile slugs form 
a tight, almost symbiotic 


3. Ultimate Ears 
UE700 

Lightweights in heft but not 


4. Apple In-Ear 
Headphones with 
Remote and Mic 


keep in place while moving 
quickly. But if your main goal 
is listening to high-end audio 


bond with your ear canal, 
scotching outside noises and 
transmitting sparkling tones. 


quality, the UE700s were 
our top choice for the gym. 
The dainty pills insert neatly 


Yes, they’re two years old. 

But Apple's dual-driver head¬ 
phones are the cheapest 


formats, you’d have to spend 
hundreds more to find any¬ 
thing better. They pulled the 
richest sounds from OGG and 


They sound like heaven, 
right? Sure, if your idea of 
bliss is light on bass. Deep 
lows are almost nonexistent, 


without closing off the out¬ 
side world. We could hear 
shouts from a personal trainer 
("Three more, prom queen!”) 


decent ones we've found, and 
they crush the white iCruds 
included with every audio 
device coming straight outta 


Apple lossless files of any- and the passive noise cancel- while getting down with some Cupertino. The clear mids hold 


thing we tested, with deep, ing can be a little discon- Wiz Khalifa. Audio quality is their own against the thump- 


clear separation and bass 
that's lower than the Mari¬ 
ana Trench. They're not up for 
marathon listening sessions, 
though; the ear pads feel the 
opposite of the smooth tones 


certing. Our advice? Rock 
these where it doesn't matter 
if the external din is muffled 
to a whisper, wired Stain¬ 
less steel construction is as 
handsome as it is durable. 


adequate in the low range 
but gets muddled in the mids. 
Highs are superb, though— 
as good as or better than any¬ 
thing else we tested, wired 
Lithe and extraportable. Gen- 


heavy lows—great for, say, 
Wu-Tang or Wagner. But pop 
fans take note: The highest 
highs come out muddy, wired 
Stay planted firmly in ear 
even when jogging or sweat- 


that pour from them, wired 
Mellifluous sound from nearly 
any file format. Thick cord 
stands up to repeated abuse. 
Handsome carrying case. 
tired Rough ear pads are bru¬ 
tally uncomfortable for 
8 some users. $280 


So comfortable you’ll actu¬ 
ally look forward to wear- 
ingthem. Simple, minimalist 
mic/remote combo, tired 
Hermetic seal killstoo much 
ambient sound; it gets dis¬ 
orienting. Dude, where’s 
^ my bass? $200 


erous ear-pad options ensure 
proper fit for everyone from 
kids to cauliflower-eared 
wrestlers, tired No volume 
control or mic on the (surpris- 
inglyflimsy) cord. Occasion¬ 
ally distracting levels of 
8 ambient noise. $150 


ing profusely. Responsive 
on-cord volume adjustment. 
Feather-soft silicone ear pads 
are easy to change, tired 
Trouble at the Aguilera end of 
the sound spectrum. White 
hue attracts grime and 
8 keeps it there. $79 
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It’s your own personal meeting room online. Where you can see everyone you’re 
talking to, learn more about them, join by video, share stuff easily, and even do a 
little social networking. For a 30-day free trial, go to iMeet.com. 



Follow us on Twitter 
www.twitter.com/iMeetT weet 


yjj www.facebook.com/iMeet 


© 2011 American Teleconferencing Services, Ltd. | PGi All characters fictitious. Any resemblance to real persons is coincidental. All trademarks and/or service marks are the property of their respective owners. 


























3. Polaroid VIP 

The cheapest glasses in our 
lineup certainly felt that way. 
The plasticframe seems more 
kids’toy than performance 
eyewear. But that might be the 
point: If you’ve got kids and a 
3-D TV, you’re going to have 
kids breaking 3-D glasses. The 
VIPs are inexpensive enough 
to replace but not so cheap 
that image quality is unaccept¬ 
able.The high,full-wrapframe 
delivered the most unob¬ 
structed view in ourtest, and 
the lenses letthrough as much 
light as pricier options. They 
add a yellow tint, though— 
faint but noticeable, wired 
Lusciously widefield of view. 
Hard-shell carrying case. Com¬ 
petitive with glasses that cost 
five times as much, tired Give 
everything a mild sepia wash. 

□ White frame produces 
more glare. $30 


Theater loaners are lousy: Buy your own 3-D eyewear. Plus, in the 
home market, passive TV technology seems to be winning out over 
battery-powered active options, meaning these specs will cover 
you from cineplex to sofa. —John Bradley 


1. Oakley 3D Gascan 

Oakley’s polarizing looks are always an issue. 
But there’s no denying the company's optical 
precision. Some brands suffer distortion from 
curved lenses; Oakley delivers full wraparounds 
without eyestrain. The Gascan bends sharply at 
thetemplesto keep the frame out of the periph¬ 
ery, but there's no perceptible image shift. And 
only the Gunnars could compete when it came 
toclarityand color fidelity. These are the best 
all-around 3-D glasses we’ve tried. They’d be 
even better with a matte frame to cut glare. 
wired Distortion-free lighttransfer. No notice¬ 
able ghosting between left and right images. 
Lightweight, sport-inspired design for no-fuss 

□ fit. tired Aggro design not for everybody. 
Glossy frame bounces light. $120 


2. Gunnar Midnight 3D 

Our favorite in the style department, the Mid¬ 
night was at or near the top in terms of image 
quality, too. Though it doesn’t wrap as exten¬ 
sively as the Gascan,the metalframe boasts 
a superthin construction and matte finish that 
combine to reduce disruption in the periphery. 
True to Gunnar’s tech-eyewear heritage, the 
Midnight fights eyestrain with minimal tinting, 
precision geometry, and hard coatings that sur¬ 
vived two drops onto a concrete floor without any 
visible scratches. They do cost a lot of scratch, 
though, wired Slick design would be at home on 
the streets of Stockholm. Spring-loaded hinges 
snap into place, tired Smallish lenses leave the 

□ frame visible in all directions. Nose pads 
pinched some testers. Costly. $149 


4.MarchonEX3D 

Each time ourtesters tried 
these on, the reaction was the 
same: five to 10 awkward sec¬ 
onds as their eyes adjusted. 
That’s not just image shift; it’s 
different shifts in each lens, 
meaning your brain has to 
workto realign everything into 
a single image. Like the VIPs, 
these rely on flimsier materi¬ 
als and construction to keep 
costs down. But ghosting 
is minimal, and color trans¬ 
mission approaches that of 
high-end models—bright with 
a faint cool-blue tint. Defi¬ 
nitely better than the loaners 
you getattheaters, butfre- 
quent use would be a struggle. 
wired Snug frame and rub¬ 
berized nosepiece for possibly 
the most comfortable fit of the 
bunch, tired Hinges don't feel 
_ likethey'll last long. Tear- 
KJI inducing eyestrain. $35 
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Electric bikes can make 
urban commuting faster 
and easierthan getting 
to the off ice by car—and 
a whole lot more fun. 

—Steven Leckart 


1. Kalkhoff Pro Connect Sport Dual Drive 

“The BMW of ebikes” does perform a lot like a luxury sedan. The 300-watt motor mounted 
at the cranks has settings for 50,100, and 200 percent pedal assist. (At 100 percent, for 
example, whatever power you exert on the pedals will be doubled at the rear wheel.) Trans¬ 
lation: What hills? We climbed 20 percent grades while seated. Comfort is king, and for 
this princely price, you’re treated like royalty, wired Outstanding battery had half a charge 
left after 30-plus miles. Headlights and taillights included. Dual-drive twist grip for single- 
_ handed shifting through the 27 gears, tired Almost as expensive as a new Vespa. 
Kl Hefty at 49 pounds. As with a Beemer, public parking causes owner anxiety. $4,000 



2. GiantTwist Express 

Like most pedal-assist bikes,theTwist 
measures rider effort and transmits the 
data to a CPU that tells an electric motor 
how much extra juice to kick in. Unlike 
other bikes, it houses the motor in the front 
hub. The idea is to distribute weight evenly 
for more natural handling. Three power 
settings help you toggle up from battery- 
friendly to hill-gobbling, and it does it all for 
the lowest price in our lineup, wired City- 
friendly matte-blackframe + hidden cables 
= pimp. Idiot-proof controls. Charger fits in 
left pannier. Price! tired Front wheel can 
spin out if you lean back during climbs. Bat¬ 
tery rattles like a caffeinated rat in a cage. 
_ Only seven gears but weighs nearly 
H 50 pounds. No lights. $1,BOO 


3. BionX PL-350HT-L 

BionX puts the motor inthe rear wheel. Or, 
rather, you do. This aftermarket kit trans¬ 
forms most any bike into a 350-watt crotch 
rocket with atop assist setting of 300 per¬ 
cent. Bolt the 19-pound rig to a 25-pound 
mountain bike fora motorized commuter 
you can carry up the stairs (we’d still sug- 
gestthe elevator). Then again, if you don’t 
own a bike you're willing to cannibalize, 
other companies make complete ebikes for 
less, wired Generatorfunction recharges 
the battery as you coast downhill or pedal. 
Removable back-lit control console. Com¬ 
patible with mostwheel sizes, tired Dead 
starts are herky-jerky atthe high setting. 
_ Latest version lacks fun thumb throt- 
H tie of previous kits. $1,895 


4.YikeBike 

You don’t pedal the YikeBike. It might not 
even be street-legal where you live. But it's 
a 24-pound motorized penny-farthing that 
folds up to the size of a messenger bag. 
Even with the 1,000-watt motor geared way 
down, though, it’s unsettlingly sensitive to 
throttle input. It accelerates to the 14-mph 
ceiling dangerously fast, especially given 
the nervous handling. Undeniably funto 
ride, buttoo unstable for the nonstuntman 
market, wired Motorized transportation 
that fits in a shopping bag. Recharges in 
40 minutes. Safety-light array worthy of 
Close Encounters, tired Only 6 miles per 
charge. (Good luck going thatfarwithout 
™ crashing.) Brakes struggle with hills 
CJ and quick stops. $3,500 
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STEVEN LEVY 



A Cloudy Future 

Google wants to kill off the desktop. 
This might hurt a little. 


hat would happen if your future arrived too early? If you got the keys 
to your first car when you were eight? Landed your first big manage¬ 
ment job at 15? *1 I've been asking those questions while playing with 
the Cr-48 laptop, the first implementation of Google's cloud-based 
Chrome operating system. After a few months with it, I feel like it's 
important, but I also think it's from a future we’re simply not ready 
for. *1 The Cr-48 has minimal 


local storage, no discernible 
file system, no print drivers, 
and no client applications to 
install. That’s because Google 
has tossed the concept of local content, moved everything to the 
cloud, and replaced the desktop with a browser. Want to know what 
it’s like? Open a browser and ignore everything else on your machine. 
The world is yours—as long as it's available on the Web. *1 Using 
the Cr-48 for the first time is like diving into cold water; after you 
get over the shock, it’s quite bracing. The advantages of going all- 
in, cloudwise, are obvious. Bootup takes seconds; upgrades occur 


rm 




automatically, including for applications, 
which all run on the web; and if you lose your 
device, you don't lose all your data. 

OK, that last part is more of a goal than a 
reality, as the 150,000 Gmail users who saw 
their accounts temporarily wiped clean in 
February found out the hard way. But another 
specter looms over the whole enterprise: Can 
we count on connectivity? Promises to bring 
broadband to every corner of the nation have 
so far proven empty. And a Chrome OS device 
not connected to the Internet is... a keyboard. 
Google's solution is built-in cellular 3G. Fees 
for this pilot project are zero for the first 
100 megabytes of data each month, $20 per 
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gigabyte per month thereafter. That’s fine for 
simple document creation but very costly if 
you’re streaming video. 

These shortcomings highlight the lack 
of pervasive, reasonably priced, and truly 
high-speed broadband in the United States. 
And now that telcos and cable companies are 
starting to charge by the amount of data used, 
people will be less likely to embrace innova¬ 
tions that rely on high-speed connections. 
Google’s system assumes an infrastructure 
that we don’t have. 

In addition, the legal and regulatory 
framework for cloud computing is still evolv¬ 
ing, as we are reminded by the government 
subpoenas for digital information on peo¬ 
ple tied to Wikileaks. If we’re going to make 
the leap to the cloud, we’ll need renewed 
assurances that personal data on the serv¬ 
ers of Google or other companies will enjoy 
the same protections as the information 
stored on our personal hard drives and in 
our desk drawers. 

More prosaically, in the short term, adopt¬ 
ing the Google model means leaving behind 
every software program that runs native on 
the computer. Google can rattle off legiti¬ 
mate alternatives, many of them its own 
products, and desktop stalwarts like Micro¬ 
soft Office, Skype, and, it’s rumored, iTunes, 
are taking to the cloud as well. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Google, there are still plenty of 
client apps that won’t soon be duplicated— 
and efforts like Apple’s Mac App Store are 
introducing even more. In addition, many 
businesses continue to rely on specialized 
desktop-based software. 

In Google’s defense, part of Chrome’s rai¬ 
son d’etre is to hasten the development of 
cloud apps and sweep the very concepts of 
hard drives and client software into the dust¬ 
bin of computer history. The company wants 
us to leave behind our fixation on physically 
possessing our data and using applications 
that run directly on the computer. We can 
be lighter and more nimble. 

I agree with Google that the current para¬ 
digm will one day be considered irrational 
and even quaint. But that day isn’t here. EQ 

/////////////////M^^ 

email steven_levy@wired.com. 
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BURNING QUESTION 

Why do we still have 
region codes for DVDs? 

While vacationing in France, you find a DVD of Ishtar. 
Score! (It’s never been released on DVD in the US). But 
when you get home, you discover that you’ve purchased a 
Region 2 disc, which, in your Region 1 player, is as useful 
as a coaster. This raises two questions: Why do you want 
to watch Ishtar ? And why do we still have region codes? 



The answers: taste and money, 
respectively. Though there’s no 
accounting for the former, those 
codes may soon be gone. 

Regional restrictions began in 
1997, as DVD technology was roll¬ 
ing out. They have nothing to do 
with the NTSC and PAL formats 
that made some foreign videos 
incompatible with American TVs. 
Those barriers resulted from 
different technical standards 
and are largely irrelevant when it 
comes to HD media formats. 

Region codes are digital fences 
that divide the world into six 
pieces, erected by the US-based 
DVD Copy Control Association to 
protect publishers and distribu¬ 
tors. If a film comes out on DVD 
in Canada in March but won’t hit 
French theaters until July, the 
French distributor can be reason¬ 
ably sure that his box-office take 
and DVD profits won’t be eroded 
by a flood of Canadian discs. 

“The codes were developed at 
a time when people were largely 
on dialup,” says film and TV pro¬ 
ducer David Kittredge. “Nobody 
really thought to download a full 
movie in 1997. And there were 


still a lot of rolling release dates.” 

But movies premieres are far 
less staggered now, and region¬ 
less DVD players, which used to 
be prohibitively expensive, can 
be had for $75. Studios went with 
a simpler three-region approach 
for Blu-ray, but even that may be 
largely symbolic. By some esti¬ 
mates, nearly 70 percent of Blu- 
ray discs carry no code at all. 

Then why bother? We asked 
Universal, Fox, Paramount, War¬ 
ner Bros., and Sony and got a 
collective “no comment.” Screen 
Digest analyst Tom Adams says 
there’s a reason for that defen¬ 
sive posturing, however tooth¬ 
less. “Whether or not the codes 
are there,” he says, “the idea that 
they are is probably a good thing 
from the studios’ point of view.” 

As downloads replace discs, a 
consortium of studios, manufac¬ 
turers, and retailers is backing 
Ultraviolet, a digital-rights sys¬ 
tem that would let people play a 
purchased file on up to 12 devices. 
Region codes may be dying, but 
they won’t vanish completely 
until there’s something to take 
their place.— mike ryan 
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Rethink Possible' 


“No. I can talk. 

I haven’t had a chance to find that cake recipe you asked for. 

I can't believe they don’t sell tres leches mixes in the U.S. 


Things have been crazy around here lately. 

James has been working a lot, so I’ve been pulling double duty. 
The house is a disaster zone. 

I guess I'm giving up on being some domestic goddess. 


The kids are good. The twins started back to school. 

They now think I’m lame. 

Anyway. Erica keeps saying she wants to come visit. 

Jimmy has started to walk. I can’t believe it either. I think he looks like Dad. 


I know it sounds weird. 

But sometimes when I look really closely, I think he might actually be Dad. 

I mean he’s not. I know that. But he’s got his eyes, you know? 

I wish 

they could have met. 

Dad would have been 


crazy about 

Jimmy 

Don’t you think?” ** 
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NISSAN 


miles 
traveled 
for one 
dollar 



Miles per dollar for gas-powered and hybrid vehicles based on 2011 EPA-estimated combined city and highway miles per gallon and average national cost of regular unleaded gasoline forecasted by Global Insight 
for 2011 Ql. Miles per dollar for LEAF based on EPA 73-mile estimate range and average national cost of $0.12 cents per kilowatt hour as of December 2010. Based upon US EPA LA4 city cycle conducted in 
laboratory tests. See http://www.fueleconomy.gov/feg/fe_test_schedules.shtml. Volt miles per dollar calculated at 35 miles using electricity and 38 miles using gasoline. Gradual loss of capacity in LEAF battery 
will result with time and use. Actual range will vary depending upon driving/charging habits, speed, conditions, weather, temperature and battery age. All trademarks are registered marks of their respective owners. 
Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive, c 2011 Nissan North America, Inc. 


the new mpg 

comparing miles per gallon is suddenly irrelevant- 
the Nissan LEAF " doesn’t even have a gas tank, 
so let’s just compare how far your car can take you 
on a single dollar, the math speaks for itself. 

the 100 % electric Nissan LEAF 
innovation for the planet, innovation for all. 
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THEME FOR MAY 2011 


VENGEANCE 


The acts of revenge, payback, and score-settling we 
cover this month, by type. 
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photograph Daniel Salo 
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PLAY 

// UENGERNCE // SCREEN // • 


RECIPES FOR DISASTER 

The Big Payback 

Hollywood serves up an infinite 
variety of evil deeds—and infinite 
forms of justice. 




khan was right: Revenge is 
a dish best served cold. But that 
doesn't mean it can't be gour¬ 
met, with an expansive menu and 
interesting cutlery. In pop cul¬ 
ture, the bad deeds that inspire 
vengeance—and the vengeance 
itself—are infinitely variable. Still, 
careful observation does reveal 
a few key subtypes, each with its 
own set of predictable outcomes. 
Vengeance vichyssoise, anyone? 



I 

I 


HARMING A BELOVED 

More often than 
not it's a wife that 
buys the farm, as in 
Memento, Sweeney 
Todd, and the manga 
masterpiece Lone 
Wolf and Cub, in which 
a samurai and his tod¬ 
dler son take 8,000 
pages to get even. 

A mugger kills Bruce 
Wayne’s parents, 
Maximus’ whole family 
is killed in Gladiator, 
and Foxy Brown gets 
her bell-bottomed 
revenge for the mur¬ 
der of her boyfriend. 
But blood can’t fill a 
hole in your heart. No 
one ever seems to feel 
better at the end of 
these epics. As Mattie 
says in True Grit “You 
must pay for every¬ 
thing in this world, one 
way and another.” 


SPURNED ADVANCES 

Awww. Did the apple 
of your eye reject your 
affections? You should 
totally get even. Just 
don’t expect it to feel 
good. The murder¬ 
ous Mr. Ripley barely 
escaped with his free¬ 
dom, and Glenn Close 
got nothing more than 
drowned and shot in 
Fatal Attraction. Sure, 
class warfare and hun¬ 
ger for approval were 
behind Mark Zucker- 
berg’s ascent to Grand 
Poohbahsity, but The 
Social Network posits 
that it all began with 
a girl who said no. Ah 
well: We’ll always have 
Facebook. (We could 
mention My Super 
Ex-Girlfriend here, but 
that in and of itself 
would be just cause 
for retribution.) 


WRONGFUL DETENTION 

Edmond Dantes had 
a promising career 
and a beautiful fiancee 
until friends framed 
him for treason in The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 
Both V for Vendetta’s 
titular anarchist and 
Wolverine's titular 
disembowelist were 
experimented on by 
their captors, while 
Khan Noonien Singh’s 
exile turned him lethal 
in Star Trek //.Still, 
the “Damn, I Got Roy¬ 
ally Screwed” trophy 
goes to Oldboy’s Oh 
Dae-su, locked up for 
15 years. But look what 
they all got in return. 
Prison, it turns out, 
is really good for (a) 
getting into fighting 
shape and (b) stoking 
the desire to punch 
someone in the brain. 


MASS SLAUGHTER 

One little genocide 
and people get all 
upset. Humans fight 
off Battlestar Galac- 
tica’s cylons; the 
toasters come back 
with nukes. The Eng¬ 
lish annex Scotland, 
and William Wallace 
paints his face blue 
in Braveheart. Israel’s 
retribution against 
the killers of its Olym¬ 
pians in Munich was 
mostly about hitting 
someone back for 
the Holocaust. The 
trick is, small bands of 
survivors aim their 
responses wildly. The 
jocks deserved cuck¬ 
olding in Revenge 
of the Nerds, but did 
Yoda really deserve to 
have the Imperial Sen¬ 
ate thrown at him in 
Revenge of the Sith ? 


BEEHIVE POKING 

Why does it seem like 
the most dangerous 
people are the ones 
most often wronged? 
Those prick rapists in 
the exploitation clas¬ 
sic / Spit on Your Grave 
had no idea they were 
messing with a girl pre¬ 
pared to cut off a prick. 
And in Kill Bill, was it 
really a good plan to 
shoot the Bride in the 
head and then kid¬ 
nap her baby? She’s a 
ninja assassin. So, like, 
don’t threaten to sacri¬ 
fice the grandchild of a 
hell-bound wheelman, 
because that’s what 
makes Nicolas Cage 
strap on his action hair 
and Drive Angry. Les¬ 
son: Never provoke 
people with a predilec¬ 
tion for inflicting mas¬ 
sive damage. 
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GAMO COOL 


Since 1958, American Optical Original Pilot Sunglasses have been worn 
by those with the right stuff: military pilots, government agents, and the 
first men on the moon. These classic aviators with maximal UV protection 
might not be entirely responsible for people flying faster than the speed 
of sound, but looking this cool never slowed anyone down. Likewise, the 
rugged Temple Laptop Briefcase is made from reclaimed WWII military 
duffel bags, which completely mitigates the banality of needing to carry a 
briefcase in the first place. The design is sleek and simple with a divided 
main pocket with spaces for a 15” laptop, iPad, and any number of top- 
secret government documents or, you know, magazines. 
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BLAST FROM THE PAST 


The Code of Hammurabi 


What modern entertainment 
owes to the Babylonian gods. 


Charles bronson’s mustachioed bloodlust in 
Death Wish may be a ’70s cinematic touchstone, but 
his iconic thug-slugging vigilante, Paul Kersey, was 
nearly 4,000 years in the making. Sparked by his 
wife’s murder and daughter’s rape, Kersey’s ram¬ 
page through the New York City underworld traces 
all the way back to an ancient Babylonian leader 
named Hammurabi, who set his own thoughts on 
vengeance into stone. *1 The empire-expanding king, 
sixth ruler of the capital of Mesopotamia, reigned 
from 1792 to 1750 BC and enacted one of the world’s 
first recorded sets of laws: 282 dictums known as 
the Code of Hammurabi. His prescriptions for jus¬ 
tice range from primal (an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth) to strangely specific (physicians operating 
with bronze lancets paid for malpractice with their 
hands). *1 The most complete surviving version of 
Hammurabi’s code, carved into a phallic 7.4-foot hunk 
of basalt, features a relief of the king receiving the 
laws from the sun god Shamash—a gift from the heav¬ 
ens that’s still giving to an entire genre of entertain¬ 
ment: See Hamlet, prince of Danes/killer of uncles. 
Or The Count of Monte Cristo ox Red Dead Redemp¬ 
tion. Frankenstein’s monster showed the good doctor 
some Hammurabi-style justice by strangling his wife; 
Ahab’s pursuit of Moby-Dick was a basic fin-for-leg 
exchange. And just about every comic book hero ever 
drawn could be homage to the code: What is Batman, 
after all, but Paul Kersey with a cape and a tool belt? 



text Joel Meares 


// RNGRY NERD // • 


WHY CAN’T HOLLYWOOD GET IT RIGHT?! 


Script Fixes 



I THINK WE CAN ALL AGREE that Kung 
Fu Panda was the greatest martial arts 
movie since Master of the Flying Guillo¬ 
tine. Look past the cute CG animals 
and you see a story that adheres to the 
rules of the form: Obese outcast trains 
intensively until discovering that his 
greatest weakness—his oversize belly— 
is his greatest strength. Hell, that could 
be the plot of a Hong Kong classic star¬ 
ring the immortal Sammo Hung! But I’m 
concerned about the upcoming sequel, 
in which Po must find his birth parents. 
Sounds like a standard kung fu revenge 


story line. Great. But impossible in a 
kid-friendly PG-rated flick. To be true 
to the genre, the bad guy needs to 
behead the panda’s father and mother, 
kidnap his fiancee, molest his farm ani¬ 
mals, and burn all the bamboo forests 
south of the Yangtze. In response, the 
Kung Fu Panda must shed a single tear, 
then get even by ripping the heart from 
the chest of his rival (in this case, a pea¬ 
cock voiced by Gary Oldman). Fini! Roll 
credits. Don’t thank me for script doc¬ 
toring, children of America; I do it to 
honor the master, David Carradine. RIP. 
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SECOND LIFE 


Time Bandit 


After years of struggle, Duncan Jones finally went from 
gamer-nobody to world-class director. 


behind the disaster. “He learns each 
time. He acquires knowledge with 
each pass,” Jones says. “I'm a gamer. 
So the idea of do-overs comes very 
naturally.” *1 As it happens, the direc¬ 
tor has gotten a few do-overs in his 
own life. The son of rock legend David 
Bowie, Jones started out doing indus¬ 
try grunt work: Building puppets 
for Jim Henson, he'd get covered in 
liquid latex and leave work smell¬ 
ing like a condom. Then there was 
the gig directing cinematics for a 
half-baked videogame about east¬ 
ern European politics. “Bless them, 
they tried so hard,” he says, laugh¬ 
ing. *1 The game company let him 
play with a camera, though, and he 
saw opportunity, shooting music 
videos and then commercials. In 
2009, he lit up the indie circuit with 
a low-budget sci-fi film called Moon. 
The unnerving futuristic flick chron¬ 
icled an astronaut (Sam Rockwell) 
on a solo mission to a lunar mining 
facility with only a HAL-like com¬ 
puter (voiced by Kevin Spacey) to 
keep him company. The result was 
a space travel film that felt moving 
and Kubrickean—instead of like 
CG-addled Hollywood kitsch—and 
Jones' moviemaking career is now 
a standout. So how does it feel, after 
a decade of soul-crushing work as a 
nobody in the entertainment indus¬ 
try, to get revenge as a sought-after 
director, heralded by fanboys, film 
critics, and A-listers alike? “I've 
certainly felt out of place every¬ 
where,” Jones says. “It's taken me a 
long time to find something right for 
me.” For legions of discerning sci-fi 
fans, it's been well worth the wait. 


uncan jones’ high concept sci-fi thriller, Source 
Code, is built on the idea of payback. A wounded soldier 
(Jake Gyllenhaal) is forced to relive the last eight minutes 
of a terror victim’s life on a bomb-laden train. By inhab¬ 
iting the stranger’s body, he’s expected to figure out who 
made everything go boom—and nail the mastermind 
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Ford Explorer 


Jordan Grancell I just placed an order 
for a Ford Explorer. I love the seat belt 
air bags, it will keep my family safe. 


Friends 


Inbox 


Profile 


Home 


Jordan, safety is, as always, a vital concern in 
the Explorer. And safety in the all-new Explorer 
is all about state-of-the-art advances like the 
available world’s first production inflatable rear 
seat belts* - a Ford exclusive. There’s also 
available technology that monitors and alerts 
you to vehicles in front of you and behind you. 
Join the conversation at ford.com/2011explorer. 


THE ALL-NEW EXPLORER 


*Available early 2011 
2nd row outboard only. 


Drive one. 
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COWORKER FROM HELL 

The Unmerry Prankster 

In his new book, David Thorne 
turns misanthropy into hilarity. 



david thorne detests office life, inaneemails, and cat people. Unfortunately, as a graphic designer at 
an Australian creative agency, he was surrounded by all three. So he channeled his rage into preposterous 
online exchanges. Once, he responded to a client's request with a bunch of pie charts that measured his dis¬ 
interest in the job. Another time, when a coworker asked him to design a flyer to help her find her lost cat, he 
sent back a series of ludicrous (and useless) movie posters. Then he posted the conversations on his popular 
website, 27bslash6.com. In April, Tarcher published The Internet Is a Playground, a best-of collection that 
also features several previously unpublished torments. If you buy a copy, Thorne says, he’ll send you a puppy.* 


How can you continue working with 
people you’ve ridiculed publicly? 

Headphones. 

You’re not worried that one of your 
victims might seek revenge? Up until 
recently, it had not bothered me at all. 
Then, after I tried exchanging defec¬ 
tive snowboard gloves and was rudely 
denied, I created a newspaper ad stat¬ 
ing that the store was giving away 
4,600 snowboard packages. This 
resulted in the owner turning up at 
my premises yelling, so I have bought 
a gun. It is a Nerf gun, but if you stick 
pins into the ends of the foam darts, 
they can do some serious damage. 

Why do you lash out at people? 

Distraction. I work in the design indus¬ 
try, which one might assume is a cre¬ 
ative field but is actually like any other 
form of cubicle prostitution. Writing is 
an escape from filling out time sheets, 
making type larger, and explaining 
to clients that animated gifs will not 
work on business cards. 

Before 27bslash6, you trolled social 
networking sites and were frequently 
kicked off for provoking people. 
What’s one of the meaner pranks 
you pulled? I joined a knitting forum 
under the guise of Edna, a 74-year- 
old woman with 14 grandchildren. 
After making friends and exchanging 
crosshatch tips, I declared, “I can 
hear someone breaking in downstairs,” 
and logged off, forever. 

You’ve also pranked McDonald’s. Why? 
I had driven through their drive-thru 
that night, and for about the 10th time, 
they had left an item out of my order. 

I spent five minutes in Photoshop and 
posted a fake McDonald’s internal 
memo that outlined their procedure 
to leave fries out of every third order. 

I signed it Robert Mugabe, so any 
close inspection would have revealed 
it to be a joke. It went viral and I was 
arrested, had my computer equipment 
taken, and spent the weekend in a 
cell. I should probably learn to balance 
the battles I pick with common sense. 


MISSING 

MISSY 

A SHANNON PRODUCTION 



* 

V 

“Extremely emotional. 

1 was in tears” 

Shannon Walkloy, tl;e secretary 


MISSING 

1 

MISSY 

AN EPIC SHANNON PRODUCTION 

ii inf ?n 

Ti 




LOST 

MISSY THE CAT 

NO REWARD 

MISSING FROM HARPER STREET 
ON THE 20TH OF JUNE 

CONTACT 0433 359 705 


Thorne’s coworker asked him to design a flyer to help find her lost cat. He sent her 
a series of useless posters. 


□ □ □ 


text Steven Leckart 


-No he won't. 




























CONFESSIONS OF A 

FORMER ROGAINE® CYNIC 


"I WASN’T EXACTLY A BELIEVER. 
UNTIL I TURNED 
MY CAMERA ON MYSELF.” 

~ Derek Bauer ~ 


n MENS • 

Roea/ne 

V ^ FOAM 


Regrows hair 
in 85 % of guys* 





Use product as directed. 

Not everyone responds to ROGAINE.' 
Individual results vary. 

*ln a clinical study(n=352) of twice daily 
use of Men’s ROGAINE' Foam vs. Placebo. 
©McNEIL-PPC. Inc. 2011 


Meet Derek and 
other ROGAINE ' 
success stories at 
rogaine.com/stories 
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AND NOW FOR SOMETHING COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 

Beastly Boys 


Meet the Biggie and Tupac of the tea-sipping, 
mustache-waxing world of chap hop. 




peace once reigned in chap hop, a tongue-in-cheeky hip hop genre that reimagines 
rap as a leisure activity of the British elite. But it turns out that even these rarefied rappers 
can get their knickers in a twist. In 2008, one of its dandy stars, Mr. B (ak a the Gentleman 
Rhymer), grabbed his banjolele and recorded an NWA send-up titled “Straight Out of Sur¬ 
rey,” in which he trumpets his cricket prowess, clear diction, and clean criminal record. 
Nothing that would raise the hackles of your average MC, but an up-and-coming English 
steampunk named Professor Elemental was fed up with Mr. B's domination of the scene. 


WRATH TUTOR 


Hauer of Doom 



He decided to knock him down a 
few pegs by releasing a diss track 
called “Fighting Trousers.” The 
video scored 400,000-plus views 
on YouTube—and forced Mr. B to 
answer the affront to his dignity. 

In lieu of a drive-by, B sought 
revenge by slamming his rival in 
the Rolling Stone of their world, The 
Chap, calling him a “frightful bore” 
with a “bee in his bonnet about me ” 
The beef is on, and the professor 
promises to settle it once and for 
all in May, when the duo engage 
in a verbal joust at the Meadow- 
lands Festival in East Sussex. Ele¬ 
mental boasts that the drama will 
end “with me standing over Mr. 
B's bloodied and beaten body, fires 
raging all around me, laughing 
insanely while I smash his banjolele 
over my knee.” Not exactly Eazy-E 
and Dre, but that's how they roll 
in the U to the mum-respecting K. 


text Cameron Bird 


// ICON // 


O HERE ARE PERFORMERS who play vengeful with 
a vengeance: Clint Eastwood, Charles Bronson, 
Liam Neeson, Ashley Judd. Then there’s retribu¬ 
tion personified. We’re talking, of course, about 
Rutger Hauer. As Roy Batty, the skin job with a 
silicon soul in 1982’s Blade Runner, Hauer thumbs out the eyes 
of his omniscient creator, Dr. Tyrell. In The Hitcher, he punishes 
C. Thomas Howell by staging an automotive tug-of-war with 
girlfriend Jennifer Jason Leigh as the rope. With the May 6 
release of low-budget grindhouse flick Hobo With a Shotgun, 
he expands his repertoire to revenge-fueled drifter. With a 
shotgun. "I don’t make the decision about what percentage 
of good guy or bad guy I play,” Hauer says. “For some reason, 
if I put my energy into the bad guy, that scares people. It’s 
magic.” Lucky for us, it’s magic he’s willing to share: In 2006, 
the veteran thespian launched the Rutger Hauer Filmfactory 
in his native Netherlands to teach a new generation the art 
of evil. Let's hope Hollywood is soon flooded by an army of 
Hauer disciples looking to get even. 



issue May 


text Rick Paulas 





































Introducing the CASIO TRYX with HDR-Art 
- a groundbreaking take on the compact 
camera and a new take on photographic 
expression. Capture everyday moments in 
ways you never thought possible and use 
HDR-Art to instantly transform them into 
jaw-dropping images. Finally, there's a 
camera that brings your creativity to life. 


IMAGING For even more ways to express yourself, 
SQUARE upload your shots to our Imaging Square 
service and create completely new works 
of art - all with a click of the mouse. 

art.casio.com 


CASIO 


1 H r^)l 


IdSR (\£ 


AVAILABLE AT 


12MP | HS SUPER RESOLUTION ZOOM | 1080p HD MOVIE | HDR-ART 
MOTION SHUTTER I 3" TOUCH-SCREEN LCD I ULTRA-WIDE ANGLE LENS 


DI.CASIO.COM 


©2011 CASIO AMERICA, INC. 















*EPA-estimated 29 MPG highway with available automatic transmission. 
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true revenge, wield some¬ 
thing mightierthan the sword. 
Choose your weapon wisely. 


SIFTING THROUGH THE OPTIONS 

PERFECT PENS 


Uni-ball 207 
GEEK FACTOR: Many 

gel pens use dye- 
based inks that enter¬ 
prising thieves can 
wash off checks. The 
207’s pigment-based 
ink embeds itself 
into the paper, resist¬ 
ing chemical erasing 
techniques. Wait... 
you still pay by 
check? PERFECT FOR: 
The hopelessly 
paranoid. $2.25 


BIC Cristal 
GEEK FACTOR: It’S the 
most common pen 
in the world, and it 
can deposit ink on 
paper. But two things 
about the Cristal 
stand out: the iconic 
design (it's in MOMA’s 
collection) and the 
low price (great for 
people who use 
once and misplace). 
PERFECT FOR: The 
loss leader. 19 cents 


Pelikan M805 

GEEK FACTOR: Sure, 
fountain pens are 
fussy and retro. 
They’re also a joy to 
write with, especially 
when they're built like 
this classic German 
instrument. A huge 
ink reservoir means 
you can pen miles 
of pretentious prose 
between fill-ups. 
perfect for: The ver¬ 
bose dandy. $520 


Zebra Sharbo X CB8 

geek factor: Order 
the body, then 
choose from 40 
ballpoint, gel, and 
mechanical-pencil 
inserts. Collect ’em 
all—the CB8 holds 
three at a time— 
and deploy the right 
writer for any situa¬ 
tion. PERFECT FOR: 

The change agent. 
$120 (body), $1.20 
and up (inserts) 


LAMY Safari 

GEEK FACTOR: LAMY’S 
indestructible 
Safari is a dangerous 
gateway fountain 
pen—cheap, fun, low 
hassle. So be warned: 
A taste of this rig 
and you could end up 
trading your mom’s 
TV for just one more 
cartridge of blue- 
black ink. PERFECT 
FOR: The fountain- 
pen curious. $35 



□ □ E 
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text Mark McClusky 

photograph Greg Broom 































EXPERIENCE NEW TRIDENT VITALITY 


Peppermint + Ginseng Citrus, Strawberry + Vitamin C Mint + White Tea 
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BURNTUMBRAGE 


Studies in Anger 


Don’t piss off a painter. He’ll turn you into 
a peacock and send you to hell. 



E arly last December, Italian street artist Blu painted a mural for LA’s Museum of Contemporary Art. It was 
intended to accompany an upcoming exhibit called Art in the Sti'eets. But, ostensibly because the work’s antiwar 
theme might be offensive to veterans, the museum painted over it within a day. In response, a contingent of (mostly 
anonymous) fellow artists took revenge, slapping up a poster that showed MOCA director Jeffrey Deitch as an 
ayatollah clutching a paint roller. Deitch should have known that wrathful daubers don’t take affronts lightly; after 
all, painters have been exacting revenge for more than 700 years. Here are just a few ways artists have gotten even. 




// DECODE // • 


text Rachel Somerstein 


SOLVE THIS PUZZLE 

Clue: Reality TV Edition 


FIVE famous reality-TV 
backstabbers have gone on 
killing sprees—offing one 
fellow villain apiece. Each 
crime scene and weapon 
was used only once (and may 
or may not be from the kill¬ 
er’s show, of which there 
are five). Using all the clues 
here, deduce each victim, 
weapon, and crime scene. 


text Teeuwynn Woodruff 


The Gold Scab (detail) 


ARTIST: Buonamico Buffalmacco 
YEAR: 14th century A patron 
refuses to pay him for his fresco 
of the Virgin and Child, so the 
Italian painter substitutes a bear 
cub for baby Jesus. 

ARTIST: Michelangelo YEAR: 

Circa 1540 Pope Paul III and Mas¬ 
ter of Ceremonies Biagio da 
Cesena come to the Sistine Cha¬ 
pel to view Mike’s almost-finished 
painting The Last Judgment. Da 
Cesena complains that the naked 
bodies in the image befit the 
baths or a tavern, not a chapel. 

So Michelangelo adds da Cesena 
to the work, depicting him as an 
ass in hell—a donkey-eared Minos, 
judge of the underworld. 

◄ ARTIST: James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler YEAR: 1879 After falling 
out with longtime patron Freder¬ 
ick Leyland, Whistler paints The 
Gold Scab. The 6-foot-high work 
shows Leyland as a hunchbacked 
peacock wearing a deranged 
expression and playing the piano. 


ARTIST: Richard Pettibone YEAR: 
1970s A couple commissions 
New York artist Richard Pettibone 
to paint their portrait. But they 
are so unhappy with the work 
that they refuse to pay for it. 
Pettibone repairs to his studio 
to “fix” the piece—and changes 
nothing but his subjects’ eyes. 
The resulting painting shows the 
preppy, turtleneck-clad pair to 
be blissfully, stupidly cross-eyed. 

ARTIST: R. B. Kitaj YEAR: 1997 

Kitaj is convinced that searing 
criticism of his Tate retrospec¬ 
tive caused the death of his wife, 
the artist Sandra Fisher. So he 
paints a scathing group of works 
called Sandra Three—The Killer 
Critic (one of them depicts figures 
shooting at a monstrous critic’s 
engorged head) and shows them 
at the Royal Academy. 


□ The beauty queen who 
thinks Joan of Arc was a guy 
wasn’t murdered by the 
person who was told “I’m 
not your bitch, bitch.” 

0The Boston multishow 
veteran rubbed out the 
frequently nude jailbird. 

□ The bitter Quantum chef 
used the [duh] chef’s knife. 

□ The person who wrote 
about flipping The Bitch 
Switch took out the person 
whose winnings financed 
his drug operation. 

B The Survivor winner’s 
spouse wasted someone 
at the well. 


Q The infamous sock- 
burner was slayed. 

□ The person so hated that 
a fan once bashed him with 
a bottle didn’t kill anyone in 
the confession room. 

□ The slop was used to off 
someone in the pantry. 

Q The bisexual redhead 
also-ran wasted someone in 
the kangaroo costume shop. 
H The person who shed 
crocodile tears over granny’s 
“demise” was taken out by 
the person whose head was 
almost forcibly shaven. 

□ The torch was not used 
in the penthouse. 


B The Chilltown doc used 
his weapon in the pantry. 

□ The “snake who ate the 
rat” was taken out by the 
toupee. 

□ The passport wasn’t used 
in the confession room. 

solution wired.com 
/magazine/ca tegory/key 


illustration Richard Allen 



























Enjoy Heineken Responsibly 

©2011 Heineken® Lager Beer. Brewed in Holland. Imported by Heineken USA Inc., White Plains, NY. 


TRADE^/^^MARK 

Heineken' 

open your world 




The mouth’s not any wider. 
But gravity still exists, right? 


HEINEKEN'S NEW CAN IS ALL PERFECTION, NO GIMMICK. 
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ASK AN ALGORITHM 

Forbidden Fruit 


I want to punish the cable 
cabal for taking all my 
money. How do I get on a 
private BitTorrent tracker, 
where the music, movies, 
and games are all free? 

ASSESSMENT: Private trackers 
tend to limit membership, 
are frequently “invite-only,” 
and often set minimum 
“upload:download” ratios. 
Good news: New trackers 
often engage in recruitment 
at launch—anyone who 
passes an interview process 
can join. To prevent infiltration 
by law enforcement, users 
establish character/intent by 
providing data like direct pro¬ 
file links with “ratio proofs” 
from two other trackers. Bad 
news: BitTorrent users are 
often named in lawsuits by 
record labels and the MPAA. 
RECOMMENDATION: Improve 
ratio(s) through public index¬ 
ers like KickAssTorrents.com. 
Check btracs.com to locate 
private trackers with open 
sign-ups. ADDENDUM: If a more 
exclusive tracker is desired, 
lurk IRC channels and befriend 
members of highly coveted 
trackers like HDBits.org. Don’t 
ask for invite. Mention being 
tired of “nOOb leechers.” Casu¬ 
ally reference your impres¬ 
sive ratio(s). Be sure your IRC 
user ID does not resemble 
NarcDude83. Keep the EFF 
on speed dial, just in case. 


sysadmin Steven Leckart 


illustration Richard Allen 


MORNINGGLORY 

Vicious Cycle 


Now thatthe world lives on your iPhone, dominating 
your frenemies has become a full-time job. 



crushing your buddy's Ms. Pac-Man score on the 7-Eleven coin-op 
used to be the height of rivalry. And you never knew if someone had topped 
your score until you stopped in again for a Jolt Cola. But in today's global 
thunderdome of always-on, networked gameplay, the battle never ends. 
Luckily, a slew of new tools now bring high-score boards to your iPhone, 
letting you know with a simple screen tap when it's time to reassert your 
dominance. Here's how to stay on top of your daily punishment regimen. 



Wake up, grab 
your iPhone, and launch 
the Game Center app, 
which tracks your stand¬ 
ings across multiple 
games. Did a friend best 
your score on Cut the 
Rope while you snoozed? 
If so, it’s time to get busy. 

Switch over to 
Need for Speed Autolog, 
which tracks performance 
in the console racing 
game Shift 2 Unleashed. 
It’ll tell you if a rival has 
shaved a few seconds off 
your track record. 

Tap the 360 Live 


app, which syncs your 
phone with your Xbox 360 
account, to see whether 
anyone has earned the 
FIFA 11 Virtual Legend 
achievement before you 
or beaten your progress 
in Call of Duty: Black Ops. 
EE3Scan your Face- 
book wall. Is a buddy 
crowing about the badge 
he just unlocked in 
Bejeweled Blitz? You’ll 
need to get two of 
them to show him up. 
^«I1 Any new alerts 
from the Scrabble knock¬ 
off Words With Friends? 


It’d be agonizing to see 
your foe take that triple¬ 
word space. 

Fire up the World 
of Warcraft Mobile 
Armory app and check 
the auction house to 
see if one of your guild- 
mates has outbid you for 
the Breeches of Mended 
Nightmares. That would 
be unforgivable! 
frAM Call in sick. Really 
sick. It’s going to take 
at least a week to rees¬ 
tablish your supremacy 
over all of your so-called 
friends. 


□ □ □ 


text David Kushner 


illustration Christina Ung 





































EMBASSY SUITES 
HOTELS* 


Enough room to take a break from 
your break. 

Get more from Embassy Suites, the hotel that always gives you more of more. 
Like spacious two-room suites for every guest, free cooked-to-order breakfast, 
and complimentary drinks at our nightly Manager’s Reception. It all adds up 
to more reasons to stay 



To book, go to embassysuites.com or call 800-Embassy. 


M. HHONORS 

HILTON WORLDWIDE 


‘Service of alcohol subject to state and local laws. Must be of legal drinking age. 
@2011 Hilton Worldwide. ™ indicates a trademark of Hilton Worldwide. 
























•The system is not a substitute lor your own visual assessment before changing lanes; system accuracy will vary based on weather, size of object and speed. Learn more at acura.com or by calling 1-800-To-Acura. ©2011 Acura. Acura and TL are registered trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 









Aggression in its most elegant form . 

With a 6-speed automatic transmission and available 305-hp engine , it's aggressive. 

But with an Advance Package that includes ventilated front seats and a blind 
spot information system* it's also refined. The ZOIZAcura TL- elegance with an edge. 
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IF YOU CAN’T SAY SOMETHING NICE, WRITE A REVIEW 

CriticalTheory 


The Fake AP Stylebook teaches us a few 
lessons about teaching a few lessons. 


every year, thousands of writers publishbooks. And every year, you are 
not one of them. How can you rectify this great injustice? Well, you could fin¬ 
ish that hard-SF epic that's languishing in your filing cabinet. Or you could 
just write a review trashing the work of someone who has actually written 
a book. (How dare he! That adulation was supposed to be for you!) If it's 
vicious enough, your prose might make that smug prick staring at you from 
the back of his book j acket think twice before ever writing another word. *1 To 
become a ninja in the silent art of the hatchet job, we turned to the shady 
cabal behind the @FakeAPStylebook Twitter feed. Their new book, Write 
More Good , includes tips on everything from celebrity profiles to tech jour¬ 
nalism. (“Imagine you're in college and you have a single term paper you can 
turn in again and again and always get a passing grade on—that's technol¬ 
ogy writing.") Here are some of their pointers on wringing gold from bile. 



1/ Get mad. 

The reader needs to believe 
you really hate this writer, 
so don’t be afraid to tap into 
that keg of compressed rage 
you call a soul. Think: Who 
does this writer remind you 
of most? How about that 
bearded jackass in the writing 
workshop who ended up dat¬ 
ing that cute girl you liked? Oh 
my God, that is exactly who 
he is like. That son of a bitch. 

2/ Get personal. 

Do your research. Is the 
author a recovering alcoholic? 
Casual asides about the writ¬ 
er’s “well-documented social 
life” will make your audience 
chuckle knowingly and drive 
your victim to call his sponsor. 
Later, send him a case of wine 
as an “apology.” 

3/ Break out the 
buzzwords. 

If you’re going to throw acid 
on a published work, you’ll 
need to do so with style. 
Season your takedown with 
mots justes like "cancer 
eating away at the world of 
contemporary letters,” “hack 
sentimentality,” “creeping 
misogyny,” and “bucket of 
warm assholes.” 

4/ Find a contrarian 
platform to publish you. 

Try The Atlantic. You could 
also do Slate. 

5/ Become a culture hero. 

All major works are received 
with an unchanging pattern: 
critical acceptance, followed 
by rejection. If you time it 
just right, your hit piece could 
herald the beginning of the 
backlash phase! But don’t 
procrastinate. You have only 
about two weeks before 
the counter-backlash begins. 

6/ Reap your reward. 

Stand a little straighter know¬ 
ing you have felled a literary 
giant with your poison pen. 
Maybe now your ex will start 
taking your calls. Maybe now 
you can see Chloe more 
than twice a month. Maybe. 




















LTE is a trademark of ETSI. Network details & coverage maps at vzw.com. 
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LIGHTNING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 


Introducing the ThunderBolt™ by HTC. 

More than a phone. It’s a scorching-fast, electrified machine. 

Humming with Verizon's 4G LTE. The fastest, most advanced 4G network in America. 

Dazzling HD entertainment. Splashed across a 4.3" screen. 

The ThunderBolt.™ 


Only from Verizon. 



In stores now — verizonwireless.com/thunderbolt 
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THE MATRIX 

Striking Back 


From the crucifixion to twinning, a 
guide to notable acts of retribution and 
their degree of severity. 




JUST GOOGLE 
“SANTORUM” 


Jezebel wonders where 
the TV comediennes 
i are; jo rock responds 
by mocking the site in 
an episode called TGS 
Hates Women. 


lady gaga cancels plans to 
sell an album at Target after 
it renegs on a pledge not to 
support antigay politicians. 



The WINKLEVII 

settle with 
Facebook for 
$65 million, 
then appeal for 
more cash. 

NORMAN MAILER 

headbutts Gore 
Vidal as revenge 
for a bad review. 


MIKE TYSON bites 
off Evander 
Holyfield’s ear after 
being headbutted. 


gnosis hacks Gawker, 
revealing source code and 
commenters’ identities, 
after the site invites 
trolls to “bring it on.” 


KATHRYN BIGELOW’S 

' The Hurt Locker 
, 1 wins Best Picture, 
t beating ex James 
r Cameron’s Avatar. 


w 



ANONYMOUS VS. 
SCIENTOLOGY 


LARRY DAVID On 

divorce from his 
eco-activist wife: 
“I went home 
and turned all the 
lights on.” 




THECRUCIFIXION 


lorena bobbit takes a 
knife to her husband, 
claims spousal rape 
as her defense. 


GLOBAL WARMING 


AFTER 

gizmodo buys 
a secret iPhone 
prototype, Apple 
stops inviting 
the blog’s staff 
to parties. 




o 



KATE GOSSELIN 

keeps Jon 
from primary 
custody. 


After Chris 
Brown hits 

RIHANNA, music 

fans skip his 
album, make hers 
go platinum. 


Denied access 
to Dragon Tattoo 
royalties, eva 

GABRIELSSON 

publishes Stieg 
et Moi. 


H 


ANONYMOUS 
VS. YOUTUBE 
CAT BEATER 



Amidst a dispute 
with Warner Bros., 
prince writes 
slave on his face 
at Brit Awards. 


I ANONYMOUS VS. WIKILEAKS HATERS 




TWITTER FOLLOWERS 

@ConanOBrien: 2.6 million 
@JayLeno: 150,000 


text Jordan Crucchiola 
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CURRENT RELEASES 

Recharged 


The electric car rises 
from the dead. 


IN 2002, then-CEO of General 
Motors Rick Wagoner killed 
the company’s EV1 electric 
car program, an act docu¬ 
mented in Who Killed the 
Electric Car? by filmmaker 
Chris Paine. But by 2008, the 
exec was flogging the Chevy 
Volt. Cue Paine’s latest film, 
Revenge of the Electric Car, 
which trails Nissan, GM, and 
Elon Musk, creator of the 
all-electric Tesla (left) as 
they race to build the car of 
the future. The title, Paine 
says, reflects “a lot of tiny 
revenges”that have taken 
place since the death of the 


EV1—from the collapse of the 
auto industry to the demise 
of the Hummer. *1 Some 
of these revenges are more 
personal, and the film’s 
website features people who 
in some way champion the 
cause: One guy started an 
all-electric car dealership; 
another converts motorcy¬ 
cles to electric. As for the big 
players, Paine knows their 
motivations aren’t as pure: 
“They are doing it for brand¬ 
ing reasons—to seem green. 
But it’s still important to 
support corporate moves 
you think are right.” 


GRAVE 
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Baker and Dahl’s pranks have included mouse traps, a pie in the face, super-hot 
spaghetti sauce, a bucket of slime, a surprise dye job, and a stealth eyebrow wax. 



PLAY // UENGEANCE II UIDEO // 


SPARRING PARTNERS 


Bad Romance 


A couple’s dueling 
pranks are a big hit. 


it was love at first knee to the groin. 
Nikki Baker, 22, and John Dahl, 25, met in 
high school; he got her attention by shaking 


which devoted a special segment just to 
them. Nothing seems sacred: A dough¬ 
nut is spiked with hot chilies, shampoo 


THE F-BOMB SQUAD 

Stand-Ins 


FROM THE PROSE of Dr. Sam¬ 
uel Johnson to the roles of 
Samuel L. Jackson, the ven¬ 
geance line is the most 
memorable element of epic 
tragedian tales. Because mod¬ 
ern variants of this address 
frequently include the mater¬ 
nal f-word, though, those 
prudish mofos at Standards 
and Practices dub over it 
when the films run on TV. 

Here are our favorite mother- 
hugging euphemisms: 

casino “Get this through 
your head, you Jew money 
lover, you. You only exist out 
here because of me.” 
die hard “Yippee-ki-yay, 
kemo-sabe.” 

die HARD 2 “Yippee-ki-yay, 

Mr. Falcon." 

DIE HARD WITH A VENGEANCE 

“Yippee-ki-yay, melon farmer." 
DO THE RIGHT THING “Mickey 
Fickey you ... Just give me 
the Mickey Fickey batteries, 
all right?” 

HOT FUZZ “Yeah, mother 
hugger'." 

JACKIE BROWN “When you 
absolutely, positively, got 
to kill every Maryland farmer 
in the room.” 

pulp fiction “Checkout 
the big brain on Brad. 

You’re a smart little sucker, 
that’s right.” 

robocop “You’re gonna be 
a bad mother crusher." 

SNAKES ON A PLANE “I have 
had it with these monkey¬ 
fighting snakes on this 
Monday-to-Friday plane!” 


a can of beer in front of her, then cracking 
it open so a geyser of foam blasted into her 
face. She returned his affection with a bru- 


is swapped with hair bleach (and, later, 
purple dye), itching powder is poured onto 
the bed, closet doors are booby-trapped 


THE USUAL SUSPECTS “Give 
me the freakin’ keys, you fairy 
godmother-brother-lover'.” 


tal blow to the crotch. Today, their finely 
honed Honeymooners-meets-Jackass 
revenge routine is a runaway hit. *1 In the 
two years since Baker posted the first video, 
the couple’s antics—all involve revenge 
pranks—have garnered 17 million YouTube 
views and have been reposted elsewhere to 
the tune of a staggering 43 million views. 
Their popularity spiked further when 


with a bucket of green slime (he proposed 
marriage to her after that one—she said 
yes). *1 The duo now pull in roughly $2,000 
month in ad revenue and continue to enjoy 
their bizarre notion of connubial bliss. 
“It’s amazing, really,” Baker says of her 
happy relationship with Dahl. “You never 
feel resentment if you are always get¬ 
ting even.” Who needs communication 


MOTHER 


HUGGER 


the couple appeared on MTV’s Pranked, and empathy when you’ve got hot sauce? 


text Rick Paulas 
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It 


REVENGE OFTHE NERDS 


GOOD GRIEFING 



O likkt ... beep-boop ... SKREEET:I’ml2.It’s3am.My dialup 
modem successfully handshakes with an Internet service pro¬ 
vider—a high-pitched, ominous screech that says “Look out, 
world, Fm coming for you.” *1 Digitally speaking, I was a force to 
be reckoned with back in “my day.” If you gave me a millisecond of unpleas¬ 
antness I would seek vengeance upon your parents’ fax machine. I’d send it 
black sheets of construction paper taped end-to-end, creating an infinite 
loop of TONER KILLING DOOM! If you spammed my bulletin board I’d spend 
hours looking for security holes to exploit, and crash your entire system. 



Time-consuming? Sure, but I had plenty of 
time. After all, it would be years before I'd 
ever see a naked woman that wasn't on a CRT. 

I certainly wouldn't diminish those with 
real talent and ability by calling myself a 
hacker; I was a cyberdouche at best. I say 
this only to illustrate that I know where the 
self-professed digilantes of our day—the kids 
who spam your chat rooms, flood your Mine- 
craft worlds, and cripple your web servers for 
sport—are coming from. To quote Latarian 
Milton, sometimes “it's fun to do bad things.'' 
With that said, I shall now launch Hypocrite 
.exe and ask the world to think twice before 
digitally settling petty scores. 

This isn't because I believe griefing is 
wrong. I actually think a little online anar¬ 
chy is a positive thing. Griefing demands 
critical thinking from the griefer and urges 
technological improvements in everyone 
else. Spammers have triggered the creation 


of smarter filtering and better moderating 
tools. Captcha text, which helps secure polls 
and website registrations, often aids in the 
digitization of books. (See a two-word Capt¬ 
cha? It's part of a project to help identify 
words scanned in by Google.) 

The problem is that nowadays, the griefing 
barrier to entry is made of packing peanuts. To 
burst through a firewall, Kool-Aid style, all it 
takes is a double click and a modicum of curi¬ 
osity. Hacking and trolling tools have become 
so user-friendly that you can cripple systems 
without putting down your Hot Pocket. One 
such tool, the Low Orbit Ion Cannon, is the 
weapon of choice for a legion of hackers of 
varying abilities. LOIC allows them to target 
a specific server and flood it with an endless 


amount of data. If you want in on 
the action, you can Google the soft¬ 
ware, download it, then kick back 
and giggle. This ease of accessibil¬ 
ity and execution is increasing the 
number and reducing the amount 
of perceived risk in using these 
attacks. That is why I must urge 
caution: Even seemingly harmless 
hacks expose the perp to anything 
from a slap on the wrist to an FBI 
agent's boot in the door. Just ask the 
five UK hackers who allegedly used 
the LOIC to flood servers in support 
of WikiLeaks and were arrested on 
charges that could carry a penalty 
of 10 years' imprisonment. They 
were evidently defending freedom 
of speech online, a cause many 
(myself included) actually support; 
but any one of them could have just 
as easily been nabbed for launch¬ 
ing an attack against a forum troll 
or an ex. In other words, save the 
risk for a much larger fish. 

This is coming from someone 
who's been on both sides of the 
firewall. My D-list "celebrity sta¬ 
tus" and penchant for poking 
troll-hives has earned me my fair share of 
unauthorized pizza deliveries and spam- 
email subscriptions. Yet I remain hope¬ 
ful. I choose to see most of these actions 
as inspired and believe that one day grief- 
ers will become more sophisticated users, 
capable of creating elegant solutions for 
the problems they once caused. Or, with any 
luck, they'll mature and use their knowledge 
to disrupt corrupt corporations and govern¬ 
ments. And to anyone filled with nerd rage 
because you believe this article belittles 
your passions or ability: I love pepperoni, 
sausage, and black olives. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

Guest columnist kevin pereira (@kpereira) 
is the host ofG4’s Attack of the Show. 
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THE ANDROID EXPLOSION 

How Google’s freewheeling 
smartphone ecosystem threatens 
to overwhelm the iPhone. 


In 2010, Android’s share of smartphone 
sales exceeded Apple’s for the first time. 




BYFRED VOGELSTEIN 


ndy rubin needed a hit. It was January 2009, three years since Google had bought the company 
he cofounded, a little startup called Android. Rubin had created a slick operating system for mobile 
phones that allowed customers to surf the web, send email, play music, and install apps. He had 
hoped that Google's money and power would help turn Android into a major force in the burgeoning 
smartphone industry. Instead, Android had been a disappointment. Despite months of press buildup, 
the first phone to run the system, HTC's T-Mobile Gl, was greeted with tepid reviews and lackluster 
sales. Rubin had tried to find a bigger wireless carrier that would agree to partner with Android— 
he and his team, including Android cofounders Rich Miner and Nick Sears, had lobbied Verizon for 
the better part of a year—but without success. And then there was Android's biggest competitor, the 
iPhone. Introduced in 2007, it had become an instant commercial and cultural phenomenon. Unless 
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Rubin could come up with a breakthrough 
Android phone, and quick, he might have to 
concede the entire business to Steve Jobs. 

Fortunately for Rubin, Sanjay Jha was in 
just as dire a position. Jha, the new co-CEO 
of Motorola, had been talking to Rubin 
for months, hoping to persuade him to let 
Motorola build the next Android phone. 
Once the dominant mobile device maker in 
the world, Motorola hadn't had a major suc¬ 
cess since the Razr—in 2004. Jha had been 
hired in August 2008 to resurrect Moto¬ 
rola's handset business, and he had pur¬ 


sued an all-or-nothing strategy, laying off 
thousands and betting Motorola's future 
on his ability to build a hit Android phone. 

Now Jha had come to Google headquar¬ 
ters to unveil his design—and it was impres¬ 
sive. Jha promised a device that would be 
far faster than any other smartphone. He 
said its touchscreen would have a higher 
resolution than the iPhone. He said it would 
come with a full keyboard, for customers 
who didn't like the iPhone's virtual keys. He 
promised a phone that was thin and sleek, 
one that could compete with the iPhone on 
pure aesthetics. And, thanks to his long¬ 
standing relationship with Verizon, he 
offered the potential of a partnership with 
the country's then second-largest wire¬ 
less carrier; in fact, Motorola and Verizon 
had already discussed building a smart¬ 
phone together. “We were all kind of jazzed," 
says Hiroshi Lockheimer, one of Rubin's 
chief lieutenants, who was at the meeting. 
“I think we said OK on the spot." 

But that optimism faded a few months 
later, in the spring of 2009, when the first 
prototype arrived in the Android offices. To 
//////////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor fred vogelstein 
(fred_vogelstein@wired.com) wrote 
about AT&T and the iPhone in issue 18.08. 


Rubin's eyes, they looked nothing like the 
designs Jha had presented. Indeed, they 
were hideous. Yes, there is always a gap 
between a manufacturer's sketches and 
the eventual prototype, but Rubin and his 
team had so much faith in Jha that they 
expected him to deliver a phone much closer 
to the one he had pitched. Despair set in. “It 
looked like a weapon. It was so sharp and 
jagged and full of hard lines. It looked like 
you could cut yourself on the edges," says 
someone who saw the prototype. “We were 
really concerned. There were a lot of con¬ 


versations where we asked, Ts this really 
the device we want to do? Should we try to 
talk Motorola out of it?'" 

The implications of canceling the project 
were huge. Another dud, right on the heels 
of the disappointing Gl, might cement the 
public's perception of Android as a flop. Exec¬ 
utives at Verizon, who had agreed to serve 
as the phone's exclusive carrier, would look 
inept. They were still taking heat for pass¬ 
ing on the iPhone. Apple had gone to AT&T 
instead, signing an exclusive deal and bring¬ 
ing the carrier millions of new customers. 
And a failure would likely mean the end of 
Motorola, the company that invented the 
cell phone. “There was a lot riding on it," 
Rubin says. “I was betting my career on it." 

A sense of doom pervaded the whole sum¬ 
mer. Google engineers worried the phone 
wouldn't sell but still found themselves 
working weekends and holidays to develop 
the software. Jha spoke almost every day 
with John Stratton, Verizon Communica¬ 
tions' chief marketing officer at the time, 
trying to figure out a way to tweak the design 
without having to reengineer all the elec¬ 
tronic components. Meanwhile, they were 
facing a November deadline. 

And the phone still didn't have a name. 
McCann, Verizon's longtime ad agency, had 


come up with a list of possibilities—includ¬ 
ing Dynamite—that few liked. As late as 
Labor Day, the phone still went by its code- 
name, Shoals. Feeling cornered, Stratton 
reached out to McGarry Bowen, a young 
ad agency known for its unconventional 
approach. “We told them they had a week," 
said someone who was involved in the dis¬ 
cussions. “A few days later, cofounder Gor¬ 
don Bowen comes back and says, What do 
you think when I say Droid?” 

In retrospect, what the agency had done 
was simple: It turned the phone's menacing 
looks into its biggest asset by 
marketing it as an anti-iPhone. 
The iPhone was smooth and 
refined, so they would pitch 
the Droid as rough and ready for 
work. The iPhone's electronics 
and software were inaccessible, 
so they'd market the phone's 
hackability. “If there had been 
a phone in the movie Black 
Hawk Down, it would have looked like the 
Droid," Bowen told the executives. 

A few weeks later, in early October 2009, 
Verizon and its new agency presented the 
Droid campaign to a group of 200 Android 
staffers. One ad featured stealth bombers 
dropping phones on a farm, in the woods, 
and by the side of a road. Another attacked 
the iPhone as a “digitally clueless beauty 
pageant queen." A third listed all the things 
the Droid could do that the iPhone couldn't. 
When they were over, the room erupted 
in applause. The Android team had been 
demoralized, but “when they decided they 
were going to do this full-on attack on the 
iPhone—that we were going to war—we got 
really excited," says an Android employee. 

Apparently you didn't have to work at 
Google to love the campaign. When the Droid 
launched, on schedule, it was a tremendous 
hit, outpacing sales of the original iPhone 
in its first three months. Motorola started 
to make an amazing turnaround; today, 
thanks to the Droid, it is profitable again. 
Verizon stalled winning more new subscrib¬ 
ers. It also improved its bargaining position 
with Apple. Less than two years later, when 
the two companies introduced the Verizon 
iPhone, the carrier managed to get a better 
deal from Apple than AT&T had. 


Motorola came backwiththe 
first prototype of the new 
Android phone. It was hideous. 
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Different Approaches 

Android and Apple have divergent strategies for the booming 
smartphone market. 


Most important, the Droid halted 
Apple's march toward smartphone 
dominance. In fact, it is by some 
measures outpacing its rival, pow¬ 
ering 23 percent of all smartphones 
worldwide in 2010—more recent 
estimates are even higher—com¬ 
pared with the iPhone's 16 percent. 
(Symbian still accounted for 38 per¬ 
cent of smartphones, on average, 
in 2010, while the BlackBerry OS 
accounted for 16 percent, but both 
were trending sharply downward.) 

Users activate more than 300,000 
new Android devices every day; by 
comparison, as of October, com¬ 
bined iPhone, iPad, and iPod touch 
sales accounted for about 275,000 
daily activations. Even Steve Jobs 
seems rattled; last October, he 
dropped in on an investors' phone 
call to deliver a rant on what he sees 
as Android's flaws. 

The competition is only going to 
grow more heated. Android doesn't 
just use different carriers, different 
manufacturers, and different soft¬ 
ware than the iPhone; it represents a 
different vision for the entire mobile 
industry. Apple exerts complete 
control over the iPhone. It builds 
the hardware. It designs the oper¬ 
ating system. It runs the market¬ 
ing campaigns. And it curates and 
polices its App Store, refusing pro¬ 
grams it deems potentially offensive 
or a threat to its own business. (A 
quick sampling of apps that Apple 
has rejected, at least temporarily: 

Google Voice, iBoobs, and a politi¬ 
cal cartoon app from Pulitzer Prize 
winner Mark Fiore.) 

Android, by contrast, prides itself 
on its lack of control. It gives away 
its operating system for free to anyone who 
wants it—though manufacturers must sub¬ 
mit their phones for testing if they want to 
access its app market or run optimized ver¬ 
sions of Google apps. Android doesn't review 
apps before they're added to its marketplace, 
pulling them only if users complain, and 
manufacturers can and do modify the look 
and feel of the OS on their phones. 


NUMBER OF DEVICES ON THE MARKET 
THAT RUN THE ANDROID OS: 


REVENUE DISTRIBUTION, ANDROID MARKET 



App developer 70% 
I Verizon 30% 


This is not just about phones. Mobile 
devices are quickly becoming our primary 
computers. In the fourth quarter of last 
year, sales of smartphones topped sales 
of PCs and laptops. And tablets—such as 
the iPad and new Android devices like the 
Motorola Xoom—are widely seen as poten¬ 
tially replacing the personal computer. The 
split is reminiscent of the PC platform wars 


NUMBER OF DEVICES ON THE MARKET 
THAT RUN APPLE’S iOS: 


REVENUE DISTRIBUTION, iTUNES APP STORE 



App developer 70% 
■ Apple 30% 


back in the 1980s and '90s, only now Apple 
is competing with Google instead of with 
Microsoft. Customers are squaring off into 
separate camps, identifying themselves as 
iPhone or Android users much as desktop 
users declare themselves Mac or PC people. 
And just as in the formative days of the PC 
industry, the result of this showdown will 
ultimately shape the future of computing. 
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* iPhone 3GS, iPhone 4, iPad, iPad 2, iPod touch. 


In its deal with Verizon, Android agreed to give the carrier 30 percent of app 
sales (minus credit card processing fees). Apple keeps that cut for itself. 


Both companies launched their app stores in 2008. Since then, Apple users 
have downloaded far more apps, but Apple is losing ground to Android. 

CUMULATIVE APP DOWNLOADS 4:1 



2008 2009 2010 
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in a conference room down the hall 
from his office in Building 44 on the Google 
campus, Andy Rubin flips open his laptop 
and punches a few keys. The monitor fills 
with a map of the world—gray oceans and 
black continents. He's about to run a time- 
lapse movie of Android activations, from 
its 2008 launch to the present. Every time 
an Android phone is activated, a light blue 
pixel will appear. 

For the first 25 seconds—which corre¬ 
spond to the launch of T-Mobile's Gl—so 
few dots light up that they barely regis¬ 
ter. “Europe is looking pretty good, prob¬ 
ably better than the US," Rubin says. A few 
more seconds tick past. “And then here is the 
Droid," he says, starting to smile. Instantly, 
the US part of the map goes from dark to a 
pulsating blue. Fifteen seconds later, cour¬ 
tesy of another hit phone—the Samsung 
Galaxy S—South Korea, Japan, and Europe 
light up the same way. 


Rubin, like most engineers, is usually soft- 
spoken. But this seems to make him giddy. 
As he narrates, he speaks faster and his voice 
grows louder. He points out South Korea 
and Japan going “apeshit" for the Galaxy. 

You can't blame him for gloating, espe¬ 
cially considering all the obstacles he's over¬ 
come—many of them created by his own 
bosses. While Rubin and his team were trying 
to form a partnership with Verizon, senior 
Google executives seemed to be going out of 
their way to antagonize the carrier. Sergey 
Brin, Larry Page, and Eric Schmidt talked 
about the need to overturn the carriers' busi¬ 
ness model. Verizon and the other telcos tra¬ 
ditionally exercised complete control over 
every phone they supported, dictating the 
features and software that manufacturers 
could install so as to hamstring the phones 
and curtail bandwidth demand on their net¬ 
works. To Google, a company that touted 
its commitment to the open exchange of 
information, the wireless companies were 
innovation-squelching corporatists. 


The carriers, for their part, saw Google 
as an unruly upstart and a threat. The ani¬ 
mosity reached its apogee in 2007, when 
Google joined an auction for spectrum that 
Verizon wanted to purchase. Google execu¬ 
tives never intended to buy the spectrum; 
they just wanted to push the bidding high 
enough to trigger some FCC requirements 
for the eventual buyer. Thanks to Google's 
actions, Verizon, one of the eventual vic¬ 
tors, had to allow other devices to operate 
on its spectrum. Around the time of the auc¬ 
tion, Verizon chair and CEO Ivan Seidenberg 
told author Ken Auletta that Google was in 
danger of “waking up the bears"—powerful 
mobile phone carriers—who would “come 
out of the woods and start beating the shit 
out of" the company. 

The iPhone changed all that, helping 
Google and Verizon realize that they were 
not actually each other's worst enemies. 
For Google, the iPhone—and in particu¬ 
lar, the runaway success of the iPhone 3G 
and the accompanying App Store—was a 
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threat to Android's future. If Rubin 
didn't move quickly, Apple might 
soon sign up so many customers 
that his platform would be unable 
to compete. Verizon had come to 
a similar conclusion. It was clear 
that carriers could no longer control 
how customers used their phones, 
and if Verizon wanted to compete, it would 
have to offer a smartphone with the same 
kind of freedom and functionality. The com¬ 
pany had tried, spending—according to one 
source—$65 million on marketing the LG 
Voyager in 2007 and roughly $75 million 
on the BlackBerry Storm in 2008. But nei¬ 
ther offered the power and flexibility of the 
iPhone, and both were critical and commer¬ 
cial disappointments. “We needed to get in 
the game," Stratton says. “And we realized 
that if we were going to compete with the 
iPhone, we couldn't do it ourselves." 

Slowly, the two companies got to know 
each other. Stratton and Schmidt spent time 
together after Google lost a bid to become 


Verizon's preferred search engine. Stratton 
was impressed by Schmidt's reasonable atti¬ 
tude in person; he was nothing like the bomb 
thrower he seemed to be in his public state¬ 
ments. And Schmidt was taken by Verizon's 
seemingly sincere commitment to opening 
up its phones and networks. Meanwhile, 
Verizon's engineers had come to respect 
Android. They had been poring over every 
smartphone operating system on the mar¬ 
ket—and even tried building their own—and 
had concluded that Android was one of the 
best. Most operating systems were written 
so the phones could serve as adjuncts to 
desktop PCs. But from the very beginning, 
Android was written with the assumption 


that one day everyone would use their smart¬ 
phones as their primary Internet device. 

Ultimately, the two companies agreed to 
work together and hammered out a unique 
revenue-sharing deal. Google would sell 
apps and mobile advertising on the new 
phone. In exchange for letting Android take 
over the operating system, Verizon would 
get a cut of both those revenue streams. 
It was a more generous offer than AT&T 
received from Apple—customers were 
downloading billions of iPhone apps, but 
the carrier wasn't getting a share of that 
revenue. And if Google's mobile ad business 
became anywhere near as successful as its 
online advertising, even a tiny portion could 
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someday represent a billion dollars a year. 

Today that agreement serves as the 
model for Android's relationship with all 
major carriers—fundamentally changing 
the wireless industry. The iPhone, revolu¬ 
tionary as it was, didn't alter one underly¬ 
ing dynamic: Phone manufacturers—who 
wanted to make the most capable, feature- 
rich phones—were still at odds with the car¬ 
riers that provide the pricey bandwidth to 
power those features. That had led to con¬ 
flict between Apple and its carrier partners, 
especially AT&T. Apple wanted users to take 
full advantage of the iPhone's capabilities, 
but carriers then had to spend billions to 
keep up with the demand on their overtaxed 
networks. Android finally rewrote that 
calculus. Because carriers get a cut of app 


sales and ad revenue, they stand to make 
money when subscribers surf the web or 
download applications. For once, the inter¬ 
ests of software designers, manufacturers, 
carriers, and customers are all aligned. 


rubin doesn't like being compared to 
Bill Gates. That's not surprising. Google has 
long considered itself the anti-Microsoft. 
And yet there is something familiar about 
Rubin's view of the mobile market. Gates 
saw the PC not as a single machine to be 
fussed over and perfected—the way Apple 
did with the Macintosh and arguably does 
with the iPhone and iPad—but as a category 
of devices that needed a common software 
platform. Instead of writing a program for 
thousands of different machines, develop¬ 
ers could write it once for Windows and 
have it run on every PC, no matter who built 
it. The potential for such wide distribution 
persuaded developers to spend more time 
writing software for Microsoft's operat¬ 
ing system than for Apple's. Eventually, the 


winner-take-all laws of platform economics 
kicked in—Windows machines could run a 
rich selection of programs, so customers 
gravitated to them, which further encour¬ 
aged developers to ignore other platforms. 

Rubin is hoping some of those same mar¬ 
ket dynamics will apply to Android. By let¬ 
ting any manufacturer use his operating 
system, free of charge, Rubin is hoping 
to foster thousands of different Android 
devices. No single model may be as suc¬ 
cessful as the iPhone, but taken together 
they could represent a much larger user 
base—and thus, a more attractive market 
for app developers. Already that strategy 
has helped Android cut into Apple's two- 
year lead. Since 2007, Apple's iOS has been 
installed on 160 million devices. Android had 


42 percent as many installations in 2010 
alone. It now has 27 manufacturers mak¬ 
ing devices for 169 carriers with access to 
more than 150,000 apps. 

But history won't repeat itself exactly. 
During the OS wars of a generation ago, it 
was hard to write software for one platform, 
let alone two, and developers were pres¬ 
sured to pick either Mac or PC, and quickly. 
But today, user-friendly software develop¬ 
ment tools make it easier to churn out apps. 
In other words, software companies will feel 
less compelled to choose sides. 

And Jobs may be better suited to the 
mobile industry than he ever was to the old 
PC business. Twenty years ago, the Apple 
CEO's obsession with aesthetics and a pre¬ 
cisely curated user experience didn't prove 
to be the best business strategy. Most PC 
customers were corporations that were 
utterly indifferent to what the machines 
looked like or how user-friendly they were— 
that's what IT staffs were for. But today, 
companies don't buy smartphones, consum¬ 
ers do. And people won't buy ugly phones 
that are hard to use, even if they are cheap. 


They want pleasing designs and magical 
interfaces, and nobody is better at deliv¬ 
ering those things than Apple. 

Meanwhile, no matter how many Android 
phones are out there, developers' early 
excitement for Android apps won't last 
unless they become more lucrative. Accord¬ 
ing to recent estimates, iTunes apps have 
brought in almost $3 billion. Android apps 
have garnered just over $100 million. In part, 
that's a vote for Apple's curated model— 
by overseeing which apps get into the App 
Store, and by featuring particularly out¬ 
standing apps in its ads and on its home- 
page, Apple helps customers find software 
they're likely to enjoy. The Android Mar¬ 
ket, by contrast, can be difficult to navigate 
and is full of apps that work only on specific 
phones. That's the downside to 
Android's come-one, come-all 
app policy. (Amazon.com has 
launched an Android app store 
of its own, which may help solve 
this problem.) 

Apple is also making aggres¬ 
sive moves to keep Android from 
spreading. Verizon began offer¬ 
ing the iPhone in March, giving Apple access 
to millions of potential new customers. And 
Apple has jumped out to a commanding lead 
in the tablet wars. The company announced 
the second generation of its iPad just as the 
first Android-powered tablets were com¬ 
ing to market. The Motorola Xoom, widely 
seen as the first real competitor to the iPad, 
is just the first tablet to run on Honeycomb, 
the version of Android optimized for tablets. 

For the moment, consumers' insatiable 
demand for mobile devices will allow the 
iPhone and Android to coexist. Fourth- 
quarter smartphone sales nearly doubled 
last year to 101 million units, and tablet sales 
are expected to more than triple this year. 
But once the market is saturated—say, in 
three to five years—sales will slow. Then the 
only growth opportunity will lie in poaching 
customers from other companies. The com¬ 
pany with the largest and most loyal user 
base is likely to win that fight, and that's 
what both Apple and Google are currently 
trying to establish. But make no mistake: 
As is often the case in technology, only one 
platform will prevail. ED 


Onedownsidetoitsopen-door 
policy is that Android’s app 
marketplace can be overwhelming, 
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MURDERBYNUMBERS 

Bill James used his statistical genius to 
transform the game of baseball. Now he’s applying 
the same kind of science to serial killers. 




Bill James at home in Lawrence, 

FEW YEARS AGO, Bill James was in a Boston hotel Kansas, notfarfrom where 
room, relaxing with a book about one of the city's he § rew U P m the ’ 50s and ’ 60s - 
most accomplished yet least admired sons: the Bos¬ 
ton Strangler. There are numerous accounts of the killer's grisly 1960s spree—which left 
at least 14 women dead—and James has read a lot of them, possibly all of them. But this 
particular book stood out, mostly because the author's research was sloppy. James kept 
finding mistakes. In one case, even the location of one of the murders was wrong. ‘The 
guy really irritated me,'' James says. 
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James lives in Lawrence, Kansas, 
but he spends quite a bit of time in 
Boston, where he's worked for the 
Red Sox since 2002. Technically, 
he's the team's senior adviser of 
baseball operations, using his deep 
statistical knowledge of the game to 
help the Sox develop strategy and 
decide which players to sign. But 
it would be a mistake to think of 
James as a mere number cruncher. 

What he really does is study base¬ 
ball—its history, its dynamics, its 
laws—and ask questions: What's 
the best way to use a relief pitcher? 

How important is a bunt? Usually, 
these are questions that have been 
put forth numerous times before 
and seemingly resolved. But James 
keeps asking them anyway. In the 
process, he has become one of the 
most celebrated analysts in the 
sport's history, with more than a 
dozen books to his name, many of 
them considered indispensable. 

In addition to wondering about 
slugging percentages and pitching 
records, though, James has long 
been asking questions like: Why do some 
crimes become more famous than others? 
How reliable are eyewitness descriptions? 
Was the real Boston Strangler caught? 
Which is why his latest compendium of 
knowledge isn't about baseball; it's about 
murder. Called Popular Crime, it's an omni¬ 
bus of serial killers, kidnappers, assas¬ 
sins, and the occasional terrorist. Most of 
James' research is drawn from his mammoth 
library of true-crime books. And after read¬ 
ing extensively about the Boston Strangler, 
he started to second-guess the supposed 
experts—the cops, the lawyers, the authors. 

What if, James wondered, the police had 
arrested the wrong man? What if some 
key pattern to the murders had been over¬ 
looked? In the months after he first started 
thinking about that one book's errors, he 
repeatedly found himself running into some 
/////////////////M^^^ 

Contributing editor Brian raftery (brian 
raftery@gmail.com) writes about America's 
Funniest Home Videos on page 154. 


James has amassed an extensive library of 
true-crime books.The manuscript for his addition 
to the genre, Popular Crime, runs 685 pages. 


of the Strangler's old haunts and 
eventually decided to map out the 
crimes. In the end, James came up 
with his own theory as to what hap¬ 
pened, which raises a question: Can 
a guy who changed the way we look 
at baseball transform the way we 
think about crime? 


even if you barely follow baseball—even 
if your greatest relationship to the game 
was, say, a childhood obsession with the 
1980s Phillies, one that was cut short by an 
unpleasant encounter with a certain slug¬ 
ger who had a bowl-mullet haircut and a 
gambling problem—well, even then, you've 
probably heard of Bill James. He's appeared 
on The Simpsons and 60Minutes and played 
a prominent role in the Michael Lewis best¬ 
seller Moneyball His fan base has included 
everyone from the late Norman Mailer to 
New York Times numbers whiz Nate Silver. 


James' wise-beard status can be traced 
to a series of self-published books he wrote 
in the late '70s while working at a Kansas 
pork-and-beans factory. Each carried the 
name Baseball Abstract and contained a 
mix of dust-dry stats and nimble prose that 
James used to debunk some of the sport's 
most deeply held beliefs. Every volume was 
a synaptic strand of heresy, laying out one 
controversial idea after another: Sacrifice 
bunts are often counterproductive; sav¬ 
ing relief pitchers for the last inning is a 
waste; a player's offensive strength can be 
measured not by batting average but by 
something called Runs Created, a complex 
formula that looks like it belongs on the back 
of an algebra flash card. James eventually 
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dubbed his DIY science Sabermetrics (after 
Society for American Baseball Research, a 
private organization that tracks baseball 
stats), and while some fans embraced it right 
away, others viewed him as a meddling nerd. 

“He challenged a lot of received wisdom,” 
says Daniel Okrent, founder of rotisserie 
baseball, who wrote a profile on James for 
Sports Illustrated that appeared in May 1981 
(the piece was so contentious, the maga¬ 
zine held it for a year). “There was resis¬ 
tance among the baseball establishment. 
I remember manager Sparky Anderson say¬ 
ing, 'What do I care about some little guy 
with glasses and an adding machine?' And 
first of all, Bill's twice the size of Sparky. But 
you heard a great deal of that kind of thing.'' 

James approached baseball with the wide- 
eyed vigor of a fan and the clear-eyed rigor of 
a logician. In 1982, he wrote his own article 
for Sports Illustrated, challenging the value 
of stolen bases. Titled “So What's All the 
Fuss?'' the piece put forth the notion that 
stolen bases are “trendy trinkets'' that don't 
help teams win games—a conclusion James 
drew after exploring an exhausting number 
of questions. He began with a broad query: 
Do base-stealing teams win? From there, 
he conducted an inquest of all the data he 
could get: How many bases are stolen in 
wins, and how many are stolen in losses? If 
a runner steals second, what are the odds 
he'll end up scoring a run? How often does a 
base-stealer lead the league in runs scored? 
“I try to take large, general questions that 
are difficult to resolve and break them down 
into small, very specific questions that have 
clear answers,'' James says. 

Eventually, even James' most outlandish 
ideas were recognized as valid. By the '90s, 
he was no longer an outsider; his ideas had 
begun to reshape the game, and he'd started 
working with agents, helping them deter¬ 
mine a player's value when contracts came 
up. Plus, he continued to write on baseball, 
sometimes even going back to reexamine his 
own ideas, correcting flaws he had missed the 
first time around. “There's so much going on 
in that head,'' Okrent says. “And he guards 
it carefully, until he either gets to know you 
very well or he's prepared to write about it.” 
Which is why many of his fans were surprised 


to find out that James' next book would focus 
not on baseball but instead on a pastime 
that's steeped even deeper in American cul¬ 
ture and followed just as passionately. 


james can't remember the first crime 
that got his attention, but growing up in 
Kansas in the '50s and '60s, he had plenty to 
choose from: There was Lowell Lee Andrews, 
the University of Kansas student who came 
home for the holidays, had supper with his 
family, and then inexplicably murdered them 
all. Then there was the 1959 slaying of the 
Clutter family, a massacre documented by 
Truman Capote's In Cold Blood. (Capote 
worked on parts of the book in a hotel near 
James' house.) For a kid from Mayetta— 
a town James describes as the middle of 
nowhere—the crime stories in the morn¬ 
ing paper provided a glimpse of what life 
was like elsewhere. “That's how I learned 
about the world,” he tells me on a gray-lit, 
slush-steeped winter morning in Lawrence, 
Kansas. “I read the sports page, the crime 
stories, and Dear Abby” We're in his home 
library, walled in by books and guarded by 
rows of busts that depict everyone from 
Groucho Marx to Abraham Lincoln; there's 
even a bobblehead of James himself, and 
while it doesn't quite nail his height and soft¬ 
ness, it gets his black-gray beard just right. 
“In a crime story,” James says, “the details 
become tremendously important—where 
the staircase was in relation to the bed, for 
example. This is what drew me in.” 

James began reading every true-crime 
story he could get his hands on. Though he'd 
occasionally get strange reactions when dis¬ 
cussing his passion for books with titles like 
The Rabbi and the Hit Man and The Killing of 
Bonnie Garland, James believed crime was 
just as valid a subject as baseball. “The fact 
that it's kind of creepy obstructs that it's 
an important sociological phenomenon,” 
he says. “Crime shapes how we think about 
the world; it shapes social decisions that we 
make; it shapes our base of knowledge. But 
we don't talk about it intelligently.” 

Throughout the '80s, while still work¬ 
ing on his abstracts, James began writing 
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essays on famous acts of violence. These now 
form the basis for Popular Crime. Some of 
the cases are well-known (the Zodiac Killer, 
Ted Bundy), others long forgotten (Erich 
Muenter, a Harvard lecturer who poisoned 
his wife, became a radical, and later tried to 
kill J. P. Morgan). Many of these stories are 
presented as quick, vivid summaries—a cozy 
tour of James' true-crime library. And while 
Popular Crime isn't quite the Sabermet- 
rics of violence, James does apply the same 
methodology he uses with baseball—asking 
long-exhausted questions, trawling data, and 
digging for holes in the story. Along the way, 


he often comes up with a few new clues. Per¬ 
haps more important, he also develops a few 
Jamesian theories for fixing what he sees as 
our woefully misprioritized justice system. 

In the book, for example, James outlines 
a loose mathematical system forjudging a 
defendant's guilt or innocence. Jury trials, 
he says, are "like a basketball game where 
nobody keeps score.'' His solution—which 
he applies to the infamous 1893 trial of Lizzie 
Borden—is to break down each piece of evi¬ 
dence, judge its accuracy, and grade it using a 
predetermined point scale, with a total of 100 
points needed to convict. Let's say a defen¬ 
dant had a history of violence toward the vic¬ 
tim; if proven, it would be worth 35 points. In 
the case of Borden, James claims it's unclear 
whether she was violent—only that she 
despised her stepmother. So the evidence 
would earn only 12 points or so. (Borden's 
final "score," according to James, would be a 
mere 20—nowhere near enough to convict.) 

James also posits a way to reform prisons, 
which he dubs "violentocracies." His pro¬ 
posal: smaller facilities that house no more 
than 24 inmates and are part of a larger, 
incentives-based system. At a Level 1 prison, 


for example, you get a lawyer, a Bible, and 
around-the-clock supervision; at Level 5, 
a cat and a coffee machine. At Level 10, you 
can earn a living and come and go with rela¬ 
tive ease. The idea, James says, is not only 
to reduce the paranoia-fueled violence in 
large prisons but to encourage prisoners 
to work their way up the ladder. 

He even gets into the minutia of police 
work. In reading so many crime stories over 
the years, James was surprised that so many 
weak descriptions are taken seriously, while 
so many good ones go unheeded. In his sys¬ 
tem, police would rank eyewitness accounts, 


from a few basic details about the suspect's 
height or race (Level 1) to IDing your neigh¬ 
bor as he moves a body out of the garage 
freezer in broad daylight (Level 6). These 
scales could later be applied to James' 100- 
point conviction system. 

Of course, these ideas, as well-researched 
and cogently argued as they may be, are not 
necessarily workable. Take that utopian 
prison system, for example: What possible 
motive would a prisoner have for wanting to 
leave one of those Level 5 cells, which seem 
to have more amenities than some New York 
City apartments? James knows many of his 
notions are impractical and that readers 
will pick apart each idea. In fact, that's his 
hope: that people will start asking some of 
the same questions he does. "It's simply to 
get a few people to start talking," he says, 
"to get a few people to look at this and ask, 
how can I do better?" 


atonepoint in its decades-long, off-and- 
on gestation, Popular Crime was going to 
be a book on how to catch serial killers, just 


because James thought it might be useful. 
He bought every serial-killer book he could 
find and systematically went over each of 
them with a questionnaire he'd designed, 
figuring out all the various ways the crimi¬ 
nals could be apprehended. He had nearly 
40 questions, ranging from "Did this person 
know his first victim?" to "Did this person 
typically get in his car and drive after com¬ 
mitting a crime?" 

James eventually dropped the idea, as the 
results were anticlimactic: In most cases, 
James found, the killer was caught not by 
clever police work but simply because a 
potential victim managed to 
escape. Besides, even a guy 
consumed with gory details 
has his limits. "Serial murders 
are just the worst stories," he 
says. "It can take an emotional 
toll on you." 

Yet serial killers remain an 
object of fascination for James. 
It makes sense. After all, they 
tend to put up big numbers, and 
each crime leaves behind more data to mine, 
more patterns to study. 

Sometimes, however, raw data isn't 
enough. This was especially true with the 
Boston Strangler, a case so perplexing that 
James couldn't help but do a little first¬ 
hand reporting. 

And that's how James found himself on 
the streets of Boston, wandering around 
the Strangler's old killing grounds. As he 
explored, James noticed that several of 
the murders had been committed near the 
city's Green Line train—but the police had 
claimed the Strangler drove to his victims. 
James doesn't buy it. Why would the killer 
take a car to an area that was so famously 
hard to navigate? Wouldn't it have been 
easier simply to pick victims from along the 
Green Line, then jump back on the train after 
each murder? What if the Boston Strangler 
wasn't actually from his namesake city but 
from nearby Brookline? 

James isn't saying he cracked the case. 
It's just a crazy theory. 

Then again, a lot of Bill James' theories 
have turned out to be true. Especially the 
crazy ones. DS 


Jury trials are“like a basketball game 
where nobody keeps score” James’ 
solution? Grade the evidence on a point 
scale, with 100 needed to convict. 
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The writer E. B. White famously remarked that 
“analyzing humor is like dissecting a frog. 
Few people are interested and the frog dies.” 
If that’s true, an amphibian genocide took 
place in San Antonio this past January. 
Academics from around the world gathered 
there for the first-ever comedy symposium 
cosponsored by the Mind Science Foundation. 













The goal wasn't to tell jokes but to assess 
exactly what a joke is, how it works, and 
what this thing called "funny" really is, in a 
neurological, sociological, and psychological 
sense. As Sean Guillory, a Dartmouth College 
neuroscience grad student who organized 
the event, says, "It's the first time a roomful 
of empirical humor researchers have ever 
gotten together!" 

The first speaker at the podium, University 
of Western Ontario professor Rod Martin, 
began with a lament over the lack of comedy 
scholarship. He pointed out that you could 
fill a library with analyses of subjects like 
mental illness or aggression. Meanwhile, 
the 1,700-plus-page Handbook of Social 
Psychology— the preeminent 
reference work in its field- 
mentions humor once. 

The crux of Martin's argument 
involves semantics. It takes 
issue with the imperfect termi¬ 
nology we use to describe the 
emotional state that humor trig¬ 
gers. Standardizing language 
would help humor studies earn 
the respect of related fields, like 
aggression research. Martin 
exhorted his audience to adopt 
his preferred word for the "plea¬ 
surable feeling, joy, gaiety of 
mind" that humor elicits. Hap¬ 
piness, elation, and even hilar¬ 
ity don't quite fit, to his mind. 

The best word, he said, is mirth. 

For those curious about the 
physiology of humor, Helmut 
Karl Lackner of the Medical 
University of Graz, Austria, 
presented his research on the 
relationship between humor, 
stress, and respiration. By track¬ 
ing breathing cycles and heart 
rates, he has determined that social anxi¬ 
ety makes things less funny. (Fittingly, he 
seemed nervous as he read his paper in halt¬ 
ing English.) Nina Strohminger, a researcher 
at the University of Michigan, explained 
how she's been exposing test subjects to 
unpleasant odors. She extolled the virtues 
of a spray called Liquid Ass, which can be 
purchased at fine novelty stores every¬ 
where. (Her conclusion: Farts make every¬ 
thing funnier.) The audience members take 
//////////////^^^^^ 

joel warner (joelmwarner@gmail 
.com) is a staff writer for Westword. 


the subject of amusement very seriously, 
yet they couldn't help but chuckle at this. 

Other speakers peppered their talks 
with multivariate ANOVAs and meso- 
limbic reward systems. Some presented 
research on whether people with Asper¬ 
ger's syndrome get jokes and how to deter¬ 
mine the social consequences of put-downs. 
But as the sessions wound on, no one had 
addressed the underlying mechanism of 
comedy: What, exactly, makes things funny? 

That question was the core of Peter 
McGraw's lecture. A lanky 41-year-old profes¬ 
sor of marketing and psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado Boulder, McGraw thinks 
he has found the answer, and it starts with a 


tickle. "Who here doesn't like to be tickled?" 

A good number of hands shot up. “Yet you 
laugh," he said, flashing a goofy grin. “You 
experience some pleasurable reaction even 
as you resist and say you don't like it." 

If you really stop to think about it, McGraw 
continued, it's a complex and fascinating phe¬ 
nomenon. If someone touches you in certain 
places in a certain way, it prompts an involun¬ 
tary but pleasurable physiological response. 
Except, of course, when it doesn't. "When 
does tickling cease to be funny?" McGraw 
asked. "When you try to tickle yourself... Or 
if some stranger in a trench coat tickles you." 


The audience cracked up. He was working the 
room like a stand-up comic. 

Many would assert that this tickling 
conundrum is the perfect evidence that 
humor is utterly relative. There may be 
many types of humor, maybe as many kinds 
as there are variations in laughter, guffaws, 
hoots, and chortles. But McGraw doesn't 
think so. He has devised a simple, Grand 
Unified Theory of humor—in his words, "a 
parsimonious account of what makes things 
funny." McGraw calls it the benign violation 
theory, and he insists that it can explain the 
function of every imaginable type of humor. 
And not just what makes things funny, but 
why certain things aren't funny. "My theory 


also explains nervous laughter, racist or 
sexist jokes, and toilet humor," he told his 
fellow humor researchers. 

Coming up with an essential description 
of comedy isn't just an intellectual exercise. 
If the BVT actually is an unerring predictor 
of what's funny, it could be invaluable. It 
could have warned Groupon that its Super 
Bowl ad making light of Tibetan injustices 
would bomb. The Love Guru could've been 
axed before production began. Podium ban¬ 
ter at the Oscars could be less excruciating. 
If someone could crack the humor code, they 
could get very rich. Or at least tenure. 


We asked D6IT16tri Msrtifl, comedian and author of This Is a Book, 
to analyze Internet comedy. See his findings below and on the following pages. 
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it’s a wintry February afternoon in Boul¬ 
der and a 53-year-old tech worker named 
Kyle fires up a joint he obtained from a medi¬ 
cal marijuana dispensary. After smoking his 
medicine and waiting 15 minutes for it to take 
effect, Kyle opens a 10-page printed ques¬ 
tionnaire. He sees a Photoshopped image 
of a man picking his nose so vigorously that 
his finger pokes out of his eye socket. "To 
what extent is this picture funny?” the sur¬ 
vey asks, inviting Kyle to rate the picture on 
a scale of 0 to 5. He gives it a 3. 

Kyle is one of 50 or so marijuana aficio¬ 
nados who have volunteered to take part 
in a study run by McGraw’s laboratory at 
CU-Boulder—the Humor Research Lab, or 
HuRL for short. Founded in 2009, HuRL is 
unorthodox, to put it mildly, even for aca¬ 
demia. But McGrawis doing serious enough 
work at HuRL to have earned two grants from 
the Marketing Science Institute, a nonprofit 
funded by respectable organizations like 
Bank of America, Pfizer, and IBM. The pro¬ 
fessor and a team of seven student research¬ 
ers have been asking test subjects to gauge 
whether Hot Tub Time Machine is funnier if 
you sit close to the screen or far away. They 
show subjects a YouTube video of a guy driv¬ 
ing a motorcycle into a fence over and over 
again to see when it ceases to be amusing. 

The medical marijuana patients will 
help HuRL researchers answer a momen¬ 
tous question: Can smoking pot make 
things more funny? The answer may seem 
forehead-smackingly obvious, but accord¬ 
ing to McGraw it's impossible to know for 
sure without applying scientific rigor. "Your 
intuition often leads you astray,” he says. 
"It’s only within the lab that you can set 
different theories against one another.” 
McGraw believes that the tests will ulti¬ 
mately prove that marijuana does in fact 
make broad sight gags more funny. But 
he needs more data before he can be cer¬ 
tain. He’s begun soliciting input from more 
potheads through Amazon.com’s crowd¬ 
sourcing marketplace, Mechanical Turk. 

McGraw didn’t set out to become a humor- 
ologist. His background is in marketing and 
consumer decisionmaking, especially the 
way moral transgressions and breaches 
of decorum affect the perceived value of 
things. For instance, he studied a Florida 
megachurch that tarnished its reputation 
when it tried to reward attendees with glitzy 
prizes. The church’s promise to raffle off a 
Hummer H2 to some lucky congregant was 


met with controversy in the community— 
what the hell did that have to do with eter¬ 
nal salvation? But when McGraw related 
the anecdote at presentations, it prompted 
laughter—a holy Hummer!—rather than 
repulsion. This confused him. 

"It had never crossed my mind that moral 
violations could be amusing,” McGraw says. 
He became increasingly preoccupied with 
the conundrum he saw at the heart of humor: 
Why do people laugh at horrible things like 
stereotypes, embarrassment, and pain? Basi¬ 
cally, why is Sarah Silverman funny? 

Philosophers had pondered this sort of 
question for millennia, long before anyone 
thought to examine it in a lab. Plato, Aristotle, 
and Thomas Hobbes posited the superior¬ 
ity theory of humor, which states that we 
find the misfortune of others amusing. Sig¬ 
mund Freud espoused the relief theory, which 
states that comedy is a way for people to 
release suppressed thoughts and emotions 
safely. Incongruity theory, associated with 
Immanuel Kant, suggests that jokes happen 
when people notice the disconnect between 
their expectations and the actual payoff. 

But McGraw didn’t find any of these expla¬ 
nations satisfactory. “You need to add con¬ 
ditions to explain particular incidents of 
humor, and even then they still struggle,” 
he says. Freud is great for jokes about bodily 
functions. Incongruity explains Monty 
Python. Hobbes nails Henny Youngman. But 
no single theory explains all types of com¬ 
edy. They also short-circuit when it comes 
to describing why some things aren't funny. 
McGraw points out that killing a loved one in 
a fit of rage would be incongruous, it would 
assert superiority, and it would release pent- 
up tension, but it would hardly be hilarious. 

These glaringly incomplete descriptions 
of humor offended McGraw’s need for order. 
His duty was clear. "A single theory pro¬ 
vides a set of guiding principals that make 
the world a more organized place,” he says. 

McGraw and Caleb Warren, a doctoral 
student, presented their elegantly simple 
formulation in the August 2010 issue of the 
journal Psychological Science. Their paper, 
"Benign Violations: Making Immoral Behav¬ 
ior Funny,” cited scores of philosophers, psy¬ 
chologists, and neuroscientists (as well as 
Mel Brooks and Carol Burnett). The theory 
they lay out: "Laughter and amusement 
result from violations that are simultane¬ 
ously seen as benign.” That is, they per¬ 
ceive a violation—"of personal dignity 


(e.g., slapstick, physical deformities), lin¬ 
guistic norms (e.g., unusual accents, mala- 
propisms), social norms (e.g., eating from a 
sterile bedpan, strange behaviors), and even 
moral norms (e.g., bestiality, disrespectful 
behaviors)”—while simultaneously rec¬ 
ognizing that the violation doesn’t pose 
a threat to them or their worldview. The 
theory is ludicrously, vaporously simple. 
But extensive field tests revealed nuances, 
variables that determined exactly how funny 
a joke was perceived to be. 

McGraw had his HuRL team present sce¬ 
narios to hundreds of CU-Boulder students. 
(Some were bribed with candy bars to par¬ 
ticipate.) Multiple versions of scenarios were 
formulated, a few too anodyne to be amus¬ 
ing and some too disgusting for words. Ulti¬ 
mately, McGraw determined that funniness 
could be predicted based on how committed a 
person is to the norm being violated, conflicts 
between two salient norms, and psychologi¬ 
cal distance from the perceived violation. 

The ultimate takeaway of McGraw’s paper 
was that the evolutionary purpose of laugh¬ 
ter and amusement is to "signal to the world 
that a violation is indeed OK.” Building on the 
work of behavioral neurologist V. S. Rama- 
chandran, McGraw believes that laughter 
developed as an instinctual way to signal 
that a threat is actually a false alarm—say, 
that a rustle in the bushes is the wind, not a 
saber-toothed tiger. "Organisms that could 
separate benign violations from real threats 
benefited greatly,” McGraw says. 

The professor was able to plug the BVT 
into every form of humor. Dirty jokes vio¬ 
late social norms in a benign way because 
the traveling salesmen and farmers’ daugh¬ 
ters that populate them are not real. Punch 
lines make people laugh because they gently 
violate the expectations that the jokes set 
up. The BVT also explains Sarah Silverman, 
McGraw says; the appalling things that come 
out of her mouth register as benign because 
she seems so oblivious to their offensive¬ 
ness, and "because she’s so darn cute.” Even 
tickling, long a stumbling block for humor 
theorists, appears to fit. Tickling yourself 
can’t be a violation, because you can’t take 
yourself by surprise. Being tickled by a 
stranger in a trench coat isn’t benign; it’s 
creepy. Only tickling by someone you know 
and trust can be a benign violation. 

McGraw and the HuRL team continue to 
test the theory even as they begin to deploy 
it in the real world. They’ve partnered with 
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mShopper, a mobile commerce service, to see 
whether BVT-tested humor can make text- 
message product offers more compelling. 
They've also launched FunnyPoliceReports 
.com, which aggregates law enforcement 
dispatches that are likely to amuse readers, 
such as a woman who called the cops when 
she was sold fake cocaine. 

If the website sounds sort of like FAIL Blog, 
that's no accident. McGraw knows Ben Huh, 
CEO of the Cheezburger Network, who has 
been using HuRL's findings to help determine 
what content and features have the potential 
to be the next big meme. The lolcats baron 
points to a recent post about a priest crack¬ 
ing down on cell phones in church after a 
parishioner's "Stayin' Alive" ringtone went 
off during a funeral. "The benign violation 
theory applies to that," Huh says. "I'm a guy 
who makes his living off of Internet humor, 
and McGraw's model fits really well. He's just 
a lot more right than anyone else." 

the conference in San Antonio was the 
first time McGraw presented his theory to 
other humor researchers. His well-honed 
delivery gets a lot of laughs, but his theory 
ultimately receives the same polite applause 
as everything else. There are no stunned looks 
of amazement in the audience, no rumblings 
of a field torn asunder. 

Maybe it's because a discipline that can't 
even agree on what to call the response elic¬ 
ited by humor isn't ready for a universal 
theory of humor. At this point, there's still 
no single way to measure it. (The Interna¬ 


tional Society for Humor Studies lists 14 
tests and scales for measuring humor, from 
the Multidimensional Sense of Humor Scale 
to the Humorous Behavior Q-Sort Deck.) 

The BVT also has its fair share of detrac¬ 
tors. ISHS president Elliott Oring says, 
"I didn't see many big differences between 
this theory and the various formulations of 
incongruity theory." Victor Raskin, founder 
of the academic journal Humor: Interna¬ 
tional Journal of Humor Research, is more 
blunt: "What McGraw has come up with is 
flawed and bullshit—what kind of a theory is 
that?" To his mind, the BVT is a "very loose 
and vague metaphor," not a functional for¬ 
mula like E=mc 2 . He's also quick to challenge 
McGraw's standing in the tight-knit com¬ 
munity of scholarship: "He is not a humor 
researcher; he has no status." 

McGraw's lecture did impress Robert 
Mankoff, cartoon editor at The New Yorker, 
who also gave a presentation in San Anto¬ 
nio. (Fun fact: New Yorker cartoons must 
endure the infamous rigors of the maga¬ 
zine's fact-checkers; just because a cartoon 
bluebird can talk doesn't mean it shouldn't 
resemble a genuine Sialia.) After the sympo¬ 
sium ended, he offered to provide HuRL with 
thousands of caption-contest entries to exam¬ 
ine. Mankoff says he admires McGraw's work, 
"and I admire him even more for having the 
balls to take his theory on the road as stand- 
up." But he also has a caveat for McGraw and 
other humor scientists: "All these theories 
are so general that they're of no use when 
you're trying to craft a good cartoon." He 
cites one that he's particularly 
fond of, an illustration of a Swiss 
Army knife featuring nothing but 
corkscrews. The caption reads 
"French Army knife." No Venn 
diagram, he says, has ever pro¬ 
duced a joke like that. 



it’s a half hour to showtime 
at Denver's Paramount Theatre 
and McGraw is milling around in 
the lobby, hoping to get green¬ 
room access to the comedian 
Louis CK. The prof is convinced 
that his theory works in the lab, 
and he's increasingly interested 
in testing it in the wild. Kind 
words from Huh and Mankoff 
are fine, but the endorsement of 
a comedian with his own epony¬ 
mous show on cable would be 



invaluable. CK is one of McGraw's favorites. 
“I am fascinated by his ability to make things 
funny that I wouldn't have thought could be 
funny," McGraw says, "how he portrays his 
role as a father in an unflattering way." 

McGraw gets the go-ahead, and with cur¬ 
tain time closing in, he's soon sitting in the 
presence of his idol. The comedian slumps 
into a chair, the toll of weeks on the road 
apparent on his face. Knowing that he has 
only a few minutes, McGraw gives a nutshell 
version of his well-honed spiel. He lays out 
the BVT and describes the tickling conun¬ 
drum that killed at the humor symposium. 
But CK cuts him off. "I don't think it's that 
simple," he says, directing as much attention 
to a preshow ham sandwich as to McGraw. 
"There are thousands of kinds of jokes. I just 
don't believe that there's one explanation." 

Oof, tough room. His research dismissed, 
McGraw casts about for another subject of 
inquiry. Luckily, he'd polled fellow attendees 
for questions while waiting for an audience 
with CK. "A woman in the lobby wants to 
know how big your penis is," he says. 

CK cracks the faintest of smiles, shakes 
his head. "I am not going to answer that." 

"I wouldn't either," McGraw says. With a 
chuckle he adds, "But I've heard that if you 
don't answer that, it means it's small." 

The silence that follows is so thick you 
could pound in a nail and hang a painting 
from it. That last remark is a violation, and 
it isn't benign. McGraw changes the sub¬ 
ject again. "So, you're friends with Chris 
Rock?" he says. He wonders whether CK 
could ask Rock for seed funding, even offer¬ 
ing to rename his facility the Chris Rock 
Humor Research Lab (CRoHuRL?). 

"No," CK says. This time, there's no smile. 

Sensing that his time is up, McGraw heads 
for the door. He did get one valuable take¬ 
away: "My approach to this sort of research 
needs to be more professional." 

When the show begins a bit later, Louis 
CK has shed all vestiges of his preshow reti¬ 
cence. It takes only a couple of jokes about 
slavery to get McGraw chuckling in his front- 
row seat. By the time the comedian describes 
having a bizarre dream about Gene Hackman, 
the professor is completely overcome. His 
body jerks uncontrollably as he emits a series 
of deep, braying laughs that end with a little 
nasal honk. This is full-on mirth. 

The other people in the theater are also 
in hysterics. They don't know exactly why, 
and maybe it doesn't matter. HQ 
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SNL’s viral video king talks 
with Chris Hardwick about his 
overly enthusiastic audience, 
dick jokes, and comedy in 
the Internet age 
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OK, sure, the Internet repre¬ 
sents the largest paradigm shift 
since the Industrial Revolution. 
And it toppled totalitarian 
regimes, crippled the music 
business, and neutered 
the porn industry. But it has 
also completely changed the 
landscape of comedy. 

The unceremonious pop 
that signified the end of the 
1980s took with it dozens of 
televised stand-up shows, their 
brick backdrops crumbling 
into metaphoric rubble. In the 
’90s, a comedian would tour, 
and if that person were lucky, he 
might get a deal for a sitcom that 
would either never get made or 
enjoy a swift cancellation. 

And then: broadband. You¬ 
Tube turned all of civilization 
into a reality show. I can barely 
remember a time before its 
voyeurism, nut shots, kitten 
yawns, and sad-larious shenan¬ 
igans made the TV show I 


host, Web Soup, possible. 

But it’s not just video. Like 
all comedians, I have a pod¬ 
cast. Mine is called the Nerd- 
ist, and starting it was my single 
best career decision ever. Doing 
a weekly show let me burrow 
into a niche and connect with 
like-minded nerds. Plus, it has 
done more to increase atten¬ 
dance at my live shows than 
all of my TV projects combined. 
Sketch comics, once con¬ 
strained to Saturday Night 
Live, now have entire channels, 
entire sites, devoted to them. 
As a result, comedians, in addi¬ 
tion to barely handling the 
pressures of being hilarious all 
the time, also have to under¬ 
stand marketing, delivery sys¬ 
tems, and social media. 

Few comics do this bet¬ 
ter than SA//_’s Andy Samberg. 
His group, the Lonely Island 
(with Akiva Schaffer and Jorma 
Taccone), has been making 


web videos since 2000—to the 
tune of 440 million YouTube 
views. If you’ve enjoyed the 
Chronic-WHAT-cles of Narnia, 
been On a Boat, or presented 
your Dick in a Box to a young 
lady, thank these guys. 

Samberg and I sat down 
in New York for an in-depth 
discussion about comedy on 
the digital stage—and what 
it means when performers can 
become known commodities 
in a matter of hours. Get ready 
for serious talk about the busi¬ 
ness of web comedy (mainly 
because wired made me cut 
out all the vagina jokes). 

HARDWICK: You guys really 
were pioneers on the Inter¬ 
net. The stats on your You¬ 
Tube channel are insane: 65 
videos, 894,000 subscrib¬ 
ers, 440 million views. Jesus 
Christ! samberg: People 
like jokes about jizz.-> 




































Clearly. But do you actually make money 
with the YouTube channel, or is it more about 
awareness? We're trying to make it more 
the former. So far it's been really good for 
awareness. 

Why do you think it’s so hard to spin YouTube 
into cash? Well, we started through NBC 
and SNL, and weirdly, when the stakes and 
production value get higher, it is less profit¬ 
able. If you want to make YouTube your sole 
place to make money, you have to strike a 
balance between spending less and produc¬ 
ing more. Because the more you produce, 
the more followers you gain. It's a more inti¬ 
mate relationship between the creator and 
the viewers than on TV. 

When I started doing my podcast a year ago, I 
said it just has to be consistent every week. But 
that’s harder when you’re making videos. It'S 
especially hard because we're already mak¬ 
ing videos every week at SNL. And we can't 
put those on YouTube, because NBC Uni¬ 
versal has their deal with Hulu and NBC 
.com. For us it started when we did "Lazy 
Sunday" with Chris Parnell. It was on You¬ 
Tube immediately, because no one had 
really heard of YouTube yet. It became a big 
thing, but then it got yanked off. When we 
did the one with Natalie Portman, the same 
thing happened. We did "Dick in a Box," 
and the same thing happened. It got really 
frustrating, because we knew there was an 
audience beyond the show. So for our songs 
and music videos, with the involvement of 
Lome Michaels and NBC, we struck the 
record deal. That's why videos like "Jizz in 
My Pants" and "I'm on a Boat" live on You¬ 
Tube and have those gigantic view counts. 

When did you first think, oh, comedy is a thing 
I would like to do? I was 8 years old. I would 
sneak into the TV room and watch SNL. 

Which cast? Lovitz, Carvey, Hartman, Jan 
Hooks—that era. The only time it ever 
dropped off a little for me was the begin¬ 
ning of the Ferrell-Oteri-Shannon era. But 
then I got into that really hot as well. It was 
just that, you know, in your first two years 
of college you stop watching SNL a little bit, 
because you're going out, and there was 
///////////////////////^^^^ 

chris hardwick (nerdist.com), host of 
Web Soup on G4, wrote about making com¬ 
edy in issue 18.06. 


no TiVo then. Akiva and I were 
recording SNL on VHS until 2004. 

Wait, are you saying you weren’t able 
to just consume media whenever you 
wanted? That was the case. When 
we met Ferrell and Fred Armisen 
and Will Forte, we were like, "We 
watched your sketches on VHS 
over and over till we memorized 
them." They said, "That was like 
last week." All I could say was, "I 
know, but they weren't online.” 
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OK, that’s one way the Internet has 
changed comedy: access. What else 
do you think has changed? I don't 
think that the actual quality or 
content has changed. It's just that 
now there's another way for you 
to find it. Like one of SNL’s new 
cast members, Jay Pharoah, is a 
killer impressionist. And he was 
basically found on the Internet. I 
mean, I know he did stand-up and 
stuff, but they told us, like, "Oh 
yeah, they're considering this 
guy. Take a look at his YouTube 
video." It was literally just him 
in his bedroom doing a bunch of 
impressions. And he was super- 
talented. You can get discovered 
a new way now is really my only 
point. You know, one of the com¬ 
mon misconceptions about the 
Lonely Island is that we were 
discovered on the Internet. We 
actually weren't. A hand-off of a 
VHS tape is how we got agents, 
and working on the MTV Movie 
Awards with Jimmy Fallon and producers 
Mike Shoemaker and Steve Higgins is how 
we got recommended to SNL. 


What was your audition for SNL like? It was 

very silly. You're supposed to do impres¬ 
sions and characters, and I basically had 
none. So I did a lot of stand-up and tried to 
show how I was a dumbass. 


Did you have music? I recorded a song and 
played it before I did one character, and 
it did not work. It was a perfect way of 
describing how I've managed to work at the 
show, which is like, well, let me just show 
you what I mean by doing this video with 
my friends. 
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Schtick in a Box 


How does the Lonely Island trio keep cranking 
out instant viral hits like“Motherlover” and I’m 
on a Boat”? They just follow these make-it-look- 
easy steps. (It also helps to be funny as hell.) 


Fire Up the Funny | 

Early song concepts (and their 
catchy choruses) are drafted in 
makeshift writers’ rooms in both 
New York and LA. Countless 
hours are spent scrawling 
on legal pads while trying to 
maintain a vibe of grade-school 
grab-assery. “You’re really just 
trying to make the others laugh,” 
Andy Samberg says. “It doesn’t 
even have to be anything big, as 
long as it generates that spark.” 
The absurdity of real hip hop 
often throws the team a bone; 
for instance, “Like a Boss” is 
a by-the-numbers riff on Slim 
Thug’s strangely self-serious 
track of the same name. 

Add Music to 
the Madness | To nail the 
characteristic thump of their 
tunes, the guys source hundreds 
of backing tracks from their label, 
Universal Republic Records, as 
well as Jorma Taccone’s brother 
Asa and established hip hop 
producers. The goal is to pair 
the brainstormed ideas with 
a fitting soundtrack. “The sound 
quality affects it, too,” Jorma 
says. “If you think you might 
enjoy listening to the song more 
than once, it obviously has the 
potential to be more successful.” 


Step 3 Get on Track | After 
hours of bumping tunes on 
repeat, the guys whittle down 
the selections until they have 
a track sporting a comically 
overwrought hip hop and R&B 
style. This is the key point where 
the team’s near-encyclopedic 
memory of rap tropes comes in 
handy. “Sometimes you’ll just 
find yourself sitting there after 
hours of listening and realize, 
ohhh. Right. It’s that kind of boat 
song,” Samberg says. 

Tap A-List Talent | 

Guest artists raise a track’s profile, 
and add, you know, actual musical 
talent. For “Boombox,” the Lonely 
Island trio approached Strokes 
frontman Julian Casablancas 
while they were hammering 
out songs for their first album, 
Incredibad. T-Pain’s instantly 
recognizable autotuned warble on 
the Grammy-nominated “I’m on 
a Boat” stemmed from a chance 
meeting in an SNL hallway. A 
random encounter with Akon 
at the Grammys led to his soaring 
chorus on “I Just Had Sex,” the 
first single off their new album. 


Out Loud 
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Dispatch a Rough 

Cut | Once the talent has 
signed on, Samberg records his 
impression of them and ships 
it to the artist as a guide for 
lyrics and melody. Which has its 
disadvantages: “My Adam Levine 
impression for ‘Iran So Far’ was 
not only terrible, but probably 
insulting,” Samberg says. The 
Maroon 5 crooner agreed to sing 
the straight-faced hook on the 
heartfelt track anyway. 

Do It Yourself | 

“Whether we’re shooting 
something ourselves for $600 
or it’s a six-figure video involving 
helicopters, we’re making all 
the same choices,” says Akiva 
Schaffer, the Island’s go-to 
director. To pull off shorts like 
“Lazy Sunday,” they’ll man the 
cameras and tackle editing 
themselves. For their recent 
batch of shorts, the guys have 
been crunching the five-day 
process down to two. 

Serve Two Masters | 

SNL creator Lome Michaels 
and NBC have a higher bar than 
“xJoeBlow69x” on YouTube. 
Shorts like “Boombox” may 
have entire verses sliced out 
for broadcast after audience 
testing. Excised footage and 
music typically show up again 
in the longer (and wildly popular) 
online and iTunes versions. 

“For television, you need to get 
your jokes in fast, and the SNL 
audience is expecting it to be 
the funniest thing they’ve ever 
seen,” Schaffer says. “With the 
Internet, the stakes are a lot 
lower.” And as a result, fans end 
up with a variety of Lonely Island 
laughs to enjoy and share—and 
a full-length album to blast while 
droppin’ those Hamiltons. 

— Terrence Russell 


Styling: MichaelFisher/StarworksArtists; 
hair:JodiMancuso;makeup:JoshuaTuri; 
set design: Wade &Strauss;animal 
wrangler: Animalsfor Advertising Inc. 
SeeColophonforfashioncredits. 










So who came up with the idea of framing you 
guys as the makers of viral videos? Because 
digital shorts are essentially the smart way to 
hybridize Internet and television. The produc¬ 
ers, Higgins and Shoemaker, told us they 
were always looking for pretape material 
to change over the sets and costumes. We 
went out with Will Forte and did the first 
digital short, which was “Lettuce,” basi¬ 
cally a very dramatic conversation con¬ 
ducted while really vigorously eating giant 
heads of lettuce. We brought it in, showed it 
to them, and they said, “Yeah, maybe.” They 
put it in dress, it got laughs. Then they put 
it on air. For them, it was incredibly cost- 
effective, and it filled that gap. So then we 
did the second one, “Peyote,” which didn't 
air that week because it was too similar to 
“Lettuce” but aired toward the end of the 
season. And then the third one was “Lazy 
Sunday.” After that, they were like, “Yeah, 
keep making them.” 

“Lazy Sunday” is so much fun to watch, but 
something you don’t get on the Internet is the 
experience of listening to the SNL audience 
go fucking berserk. It's crazy, man. Watch¬ 
ing the shorts in the studio when they work 
is the most exhilarating feeling I think I've 
ever had in comedy. I've had some really 
good nights of stand-up, and I've had some 
really great moments live at SNL. But I still 
haven't had a feeling comparable to right 
after “Dick in a Box” ended. 

It crushed. And you won an Emmy. The only 
problem that you may have is dudes running 
up with their dicks in boxes, saying, “Hey, 
remember when you did this thing?” I've 
had one, but it was not his actual dick. One 
Halloween a guy saw me in a bar and was 
like, “Dude, check it out!” He lifted up the 
box and there was a giant dildo in it. And I 
was like, “Yeah, you're not showing this to 
people, right? You're going to get arrested.” 

Which is worse: something that doesn’t work 
online or doesn’t work on television? It hurts 
more for me when it doesn't work on SNL, 
just because you can hear it not working. 
On YouTube it's a low view count, but you 
know that it's still finding people who like 
it. I mean, there's certainly the thing with 
SNL that our favorite sketches are always 
the last two of the night, the ones that were 
super-crazy-balls, that the audience was 
silent through. I think it's important to do 


whatever's making you laugh that week, 
you know, instead of always trying to make 
the biggest thing ever. 

Between that and the time constraints, I won¬ 
der whether SNL is the most Internet-like show 
on television. It's certainly geared naturally 
to the Internet, because it's so modular. The 
things that work on the show are allowed to 
have this great afterlife online. Like, there's 
this Nintendo Wii sketch that they did a 
few seasons ago with Alec Baldwin, where 
it looked like they were jerking off. It was 
really late in the show. We all loved it, the 
crowd really went for it, but it was an end- 
of-the-show kind of a sketch. And that was 
one of the most viewed sketches on Hulu. 

Does the fact that the sum total of human com¬ 
edy is available at all times force you to be a 
little more competitive? There are a lot of 
people trying to do comedy. People are 
going to have the same ideas. But there's 
so much content being produced that even 
if something is really popular, there's only 
so much of a cycle that an Internet video 
can have. I think it gets shorter and shorter 
because there's more and more content. 
Even things that people love—when some¬ 
thing reaches a certain level of success 
online, everyone turns on it. 

Do you think that the trappings of traditional 
media make online comedy less funny? When 
we do the music videos now, it's the most 
we spend. Which is kind of ironic, because 
in the beginning it was like, look how cool 
we can make it for cheap. But you know, we 
have a record deal, so we're trying to com¬ 
pete with the biggest videos. Such a huge 
part of our joke is having it feel like mod¬ 
ern pop or modern rap or modern whatever 
genre. But a huge part of that is mimicking 
the style of the videos, the excitement and 
glossiness. We learned that on “Jizz” and 
“Boat” especially. 

We got so Charlie Rose there for a second. 
“When you were working on ‘Jizz’ — ” Oh, 

man, that was like the episode of Inside the 
Actor's Studio with Dave Chappelle, when 
James Lipton plays a clip from Half Baked 
and says, “That was a remarkable piece of 
acting.” Chappelle just dies laughing. That 
was my favorite thing ever. There's no way 
to talk about comedy seriously without 
sounding like a dickhead. HQ 


Follow 

Twitter has sparked a nev 



eat for a day. Feed a fish 
a man and he’ll eat for like 
two and a half months. 

Rainn Wilson 

@rainnwilson 


Had my son’s hear¬ 
ing tested because 
he’s always yelling. 
Turns out he’s just 
an asshole:( 

Kelly Oxford 

@kellyoxford 

in American culture, 
men get tribal tat¬ 
toos to signify that 
I won’t date them 

Kate Riley 

@bubblebathos 


I think more than 
one company 
should be 
allowed to sell 
Monopoly. 

Judah Friedlander 

@JudahWorldChamp 

I’m no doctor but 
I’ve seen enough 
porn endings in 
my day to suggest 
that penises should 
have a “Not For 
Opthalmic Use” 
warning on the side. 

Chris Hardwick 

@nerdist 


Ever sneeze so hard 
that your parents 
got divorced? 

Lauren Caltagirone 

@MrsRupertPupkin 


I like my women the 
way I like my Star 
Wars films - At least 
27 years old & never 
having had Hayden 
Christensen in them. 

Eli Braden 

@elibraden 
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the Laughter 

)rm of comedy: the 140-character one-liner. 



A super quick way 
to look really dis¬ 
turbing is to walk 
through the rain 
really slowly with¬ 
out trying to cover 
yourself at all 

Mindy Kaling 

@mindykaling 

‘Liking’ something 
on Facebook 
instead of com¬ 
menting is like nod¬ 
ding at someone in 
an elevator instead 
of saying hello. 

Jordan Rubin 

©jordanrubin 


TBS you don’t need 
to announce“you 
are watching the 
wizard of oz” over 
the shot of Dorothy 
walking down 
the fucking yellow 
brick road. 

Tim Heidecker 

©timheidecker 

At Vegas Consumer 
Electronics Show: 
Saw large wooden 
device that can 
fling boulders over 
castle walls. 
iPad killer. 

Steve Martin 
@SteveMartinToGo 


That cop says I should go 
to jail for smoking PCP 
in my car, but I say that cop 
should go to jail for being 
a saber-toothed tiger. 


Megan Amram 

@meganamram 


If someone says 
they’re only human, 
give them a second 
look. That sure 
does sound like 
something a robot 
would say. 

“LBJ” 

@ladybirdj 


12 string guitars 
only have 6 extra 
strings, but they’re 
85 TIMES as likely 
to be used in a song 
about wizards. 

Rob Delaney 

@robdelaney 

I think I could fake 
sign language 
myself out of a jam. 

Alec Sulkin 

@thesulk 






Ovqarv VMi?- 


As my 5 year-old son and 
I carved the pumpkin today, I 
swear I heard him say, “That’s 
what happens to snitches.” 


Conan O’Brien 

@ConanOBrien 


Just visited MySpace. Half the lights 
are out, bears are living in my 
comments section, and a homeless 
guy’s been pooping in my blog. 

Patton Oswalt 

©pattonoswalt 


I’m afraid if the 
Superbowl is 
being broadcast 
into space, 
aliens will interpret 
this Black Eyed 
Peas performance 
as an act of war. 





Your funky hat lets 
me know that you’re 
crazy 

Sarah Silverman 

@SarahKSilverman 


Eugene Mirman 

©EugeneMirman 


Graphic designers! 
Hire me to explain 
your job to your 
dads! 

Alison Agosti 

@Just_Alison 

I am eating that 
dense German 
health bread that is 
the size and weight 
of a thick leather 
wallet. 

John Hodgman 

@hodgman 

Finding the perfect 
analogy is like bal¬ 
ancing a muffin on 
a pencil. 

Joe Randazzo 

@Randazzoj 


“Ok, sure.” -Nicolas 
Cage, after reading 
any script 

Jon Friedman 

@friedmanjon 

“OK, that’s enough 
attention for me” 
-No one on twitter 

Shelby Fero 

©shelbyfero 

Sometimes playing 
catch is very 
similar to throwing 
things at a child 
in a backyard. 

Demetri Martin 

@DemetriMartin 











Painfull 


Why America’s Funniest 
Fiome Videos won’t die. 


BY BRIAN RAFTERY 


The kid on the screen can’t be more than 2. 

He's standing on a patch of lawn, examining a few dark 
mounds that some animal has dropped on the grass. 
As he leans in for a closer look, he begins to lose his 
balance. The image freezes, and Tom Bergeron, the 
puckish host of America's Funniest Home Videos, puts 
his finger on the TV monitor. "I see a forehead-to-shit 
ratio right there," Bergeron says, tracing the kid's likely 
downward trajectory. 

It's a late fall afternoon and we're on the show's 
cold and spangled Los Angeles set, a glowing cavern 
filled with lava-colored video walls and spectral white 
stars. Bergeron, dressed in a black suit, is rehearsing 
a bit called "Hit, Miss, or Disgusting?" in which two 
audience members will be asked to predict the clip's 
outcome: Will the kid fall headfirst into the minefield? 
Or will he swerve away at the last second? 

Since this is America's Funniest Home Videos—a. 
show that for more than 20 years has served as a high¬ 
light reel of our lowest moments—the answer is pretty 
obvious. You don't get on national TV by dodging poop, 
and sure enough, when the video resumes, the kid goes 
down, right on target. "That's the first face-plant into 
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feces we've ever had/' Bergeron says with 
mock pride. He takes a sip of coffee before 
moving on to the next clip, in which a little 
girl gets clocked by a tire swing. 

In less than an hour, 200 audience mem¬ 
bers will arrive at the studio, dressed neatly 
but not too stuffily, like congregants at 
an easygoing megachurch. And from the 
moment they sit down, they will laugh- 
deep laughs, the kind that make shoulders 
pump like pistons. They'll laugh at a baby 
with its thumb stuck in a toilet lid, a bowler 
with his thumb stuck in a ball, and a dog with 
its tongue stuck in a guy's nose. 

Unless you happen to spend a lot of time 
around little kids or the elderly, it has prob¬ 
ably been years since you've seen Amer¬ 
ica's Funniest Home Videos (or AFV, as it 
has now become known). This is understand¬ 
able, given that technically speaking it's the 
uncoolest show on TV, a saccharine medley 
of “did I do that?" moppets, frazzled pets, 
and homegroan puns, all strung together 
by a lite-ska musical theme. Even by net¬ 
work TV standards, AFV is radically square. 

But as dorky as it is, AF7may be one of the 
most subtly influential shows of the past two 


decades. Need proof? Just check your Face- 
book feed. Chances are pretty good that in 
the past few weeks somebody posted a video 
that was short, serendipitous, and brazenly 
stupid—a cocky skateboarder wiping out 
on a rail, perhaps, or a cat facing down a 
metronome. Millions of such quick-blip dis¬ 
tractions now rove the web, and for that we 
have AFV to thank and/or blame. 

When the show debuted in 1989, in the 
midst of the camcorder boom, it introduced 
a whole new accidental-auteur style, marked 
by wobbly camerawork and abrupt denoue¬ 
ments. Because AFV consisted entirely of 
audience submissions—making the show 
an early adopter of crowdsourced humor— 
it instilled the then-revelatory notion that 
anyone's follies could be a hit TV gag. The 
fat guy falling into a pool, the dude wip¬ 
ing out after a botched karate-chop—those 
could have been your neighbors. Over time a 
formula emerged: a few seconds of setup, a 
moment of physical calamity (usually acci¬ 
dental), and a quick shot that showed every¬ 
thing was fine and no one got hurt. 

Now AFYs DNA can be found everywhere: 
the “Forever" wedding, “Charlie Bit My Fin¬ 
ger," the 3.8 million cat videos 
on YouTube—all build on the 
goofy physicality and to-the- 
point punch line timing estab¬ 
lished by AFV. In fact, watching 
an episode of AFVnow feels a lot 
like watching the web. 

For those who can be open- 
minded about its brainlessness, 
AFV is still consistently, almost 
soothingly, hilarious. It's wall- 
to-wall primal comedy, from 
trampoline falls to groin-kicks 
to old people getting hit by kites. 
And while the show's format has 
undergone a few tweaks over 
the years, its fundamental MO 
remains largely unchanged: Each 
week, a slew of carefully vetted 


clips are edited together as zippily as possible, 
with a cash prize—now as high as $100,000- 
going to the audience favorite. This is proba¬ 
bly why, even though it long ago disappeared 
from pop-culture radar, AFVremains wildly 
successful. The show is about to wrap its 21st 
season—more than ER or Law & Order and 
only one behind The Simpsons , that other 
ever-durable chronicle of hapless suburbia. It 
averages more than 7 million viewers a week 
and celebs from Tina Fey to Muhammad Ali 
have approached Bergeron to profess their 
fandom. And because the show is relatively 
cheap to produce, ABC will likely keep it on 
the air until the Rapture—unless, of course, 
somebody gets filmed knocking their head on 
a stoplight on the way up, requiring a post¬ 
event special. “In my house," Bergeron says, 
“we call this show The annuity.'" 

But here's the irony: The AFVformat has 
proved so enduring, it has spawned a slew of 
aggressive competitors. There are now sites 
like FAIL Blog and the Daily What, as well 
as TV shows like Jimmy Kimmel Live, The 
Ellen DeGeneres Show, and Tosh.O, scour¬ 
ing the web for hits. And many of them can 
get videos on the air much quicker than the 
once-a-week AFV can. When that happens, 
it's the showbiz equivalent of a football to the 
crotch. “I stomp my foot when I see a funny 
video that's not mine," says Vin Di Bona, the 
show's creator, who still serves as director 
and executive producer. 

But Di Bona has a secret weapon: an 
archive of tens of thousands of videos, many 
of which have never been seen by the public. 
He'll need them, too. Because after having 
the stupid-video landscape almost to itself 
for year s, America's Funniest Home Videos 
now must compete with... America's funni¬ 
est home videos. 
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The tens of thousands of clips in AF\f s video vault are broken down into 12 categories 
of humor, from adults and animals to fall-downs and weddings. Many of these clips have 
never been seen by the public—giving the show its secret weapon against the web. 


like. The show's very first prizewinner fea¬ 
tured a woman with her head stuck in a dish¬ 
washer, her husband teasing her from behind 
the camera. It clocks in at more than a min¬ 
ute and was divided into two segments—the 
Doctor Zhivago of silly videos. "In the ear¬ 
lier years/' coexecutive producer Michele 
Nasraway says, "we'd get clips that were 
more story-oriented. They had a beginning, 
a middle, and an end." 

Over time, the videos got shorter and AFV 
homed in on what its viewers wanted to see: 
babies sneezing out birthday candles, little 
kids bonking each other with turkey legs, and 
dogs piddling on the sidewalk while balanc¬ 
ing on their front legs. Viewers continued to 
inundate the show with tapes, lured not only 
by the cash prizes but also its promise of 
moderately bragworthy TV fame. As part of 
the deal, every submitter agreed to sign over 
the video rights to Di Bona, who could license 
the footage for ads or overseas TV shows, 
even if the clip never wound up on AFV. 

Throughout the early '90s, the show had 
a lock on the dumb-video trade. But by the 
2000s, the web was allowing users to share 
clips directly, and the sort of whip-fast vid¬ 
eos that had once been the province of AFV 
were being emailed around the world. In 
fact, one of the first viral videos, in which 
a chimp scratches its butt, sniffs its fin¬ 
ger, then falls out of a tree—the Birth of 
a Nation for the QuickTime generation— 
was a clip that Saget had lobbied for years 
to get on AFV. 

The rise of rampant video sharing hasn't 
been all bad for AFV. In fact, it has helped 
the show in at least one major way: There 
are now simply more videos to choose from. 
After a few low years when submissions 
dropped to a trickle, these days the show is 


For a show whose ascent was 
fueled in part by the popularity 
of consumer electronics and adorable ani¬ 
mals, it's no surprise that AFV originated in 
Japan. In the late '80s, producer Di Bona— 
who helped pioneer the reality genre with 
Battle of the NetworkStars— was having some 
success translating Japanese TV into shows 
for American audiences. He had recently seen 
Japan's Fun TV With Kato-chan and Ken- 
chan, a variety show with sketches, music, 
and a handful of stupid-human videos. Now he 
had to find a way to adapt it to the US market. 

The problem: "Variety was dead," says 
Di Bona, a neatly attired 67-year-old with 
a tranquil voice and thick gray hair. "I said, 
'Let's just make our version all clips.'" He 
sold a pilot to ABC and solicited amateur 
videos via magazine ads and TV appear¬ 
ances. The first America's Funniest Home 
Videos special aired November 26,1989, 
hosted by comedian Bob Saget. More than 
32 million people watched, and ABC rushed 
it into production as a series. 

In its first couple of years, AFV averaged 
2,000 submissions per day. Some of the tapes 
were long and pointless. Nobody really knew 
what a "home video" was supposed to look 


steadily getting about 2,000 clips a week. 
And in addition to direct submissions, pro¬ 
ducers also occasionally comb the web for 
breaking hits. The challenge, of course, is 
that by the time a great clip gets spotted by 
AFV, it maybe too well-known. To deal with 
this, the producers have come up with their 
own YouTube barometer: If a video is start¬ 
ing to gain traction but has yet to hit 50,000 
views, AFV will ask the uploader to take it 
off the web (or at least set it to private) and 
submit it to the show. Once it breaks the 
50,000-view mark, however, Di Bona has 
little use for it. 

To amateur videographers, such an offer 
presents a dilemma. Do you turn your clip 
over to the AFV vaults, where it could very 
well languish forever? Or do you set it 
loose on the web in hopes of selling a few 
T-shirts and maybe earning the honor of 
being razzed on Kimmel? For some, losing 
out on a possible six-figure prize is a risk 
worth taking. In 2008, a Florida real estate 
agent named David DeVore filmed his son, 
also named David, returning from a dental 
appointment. Still under anesthesia, the 
younger David let loose a string of woozy 
observations ("Is thish real life?"), result¬ 
ing in "David After Dentist," a 2-minute clip 
that DeVore posted on YouTube. DeVore 
also submitted it to AFUbut balked at the 
terms. "I'm a big fan of that show," DeVore 
says. "My kids still watch it. But once I heard 
'exclusive rights,' I backed away." 

He has since | continued on page 184 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor brian raftery (brian 
raftery@gmail.com) writes about baseball 
and serial-killer expert Bill James on page 128. 















This mutant 
pig fetus was 
collected 
near Chernobyl 
in 1988. 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER THE CHERNOBYL MELTDOWN, 

A SCIENTIFIC DEBATE RAGES. IS THE AREA AROUND THE REACTOR A DEATH TRAP 
FULL OF MUTANTS OR A NEW EDEN FOR THREATENED SPECIES? 

BY ADAM HIGGINBOTHAM 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GUILLAUME HERBAUT 
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To day; wolves; 
lynx, and elk 
roamjth^ area 
around 
the reactor. 








The pine 
trees framing 
the entrance to 
the forest 
appear to be 
normal. 
Unremarkable. 



crackling 

dosimeter says 
otherwise. 


On this freezing February afternoon, about 
2 miles from the concrete sarcophagus that 
now entombs the number four reactor at the 
Chernobyl nuclear power plant, Gennadi 
Milinevsky, a physicist from a university in 
Kiev, walks along a path carpeted with pine 
needles and patches of recent snow. The size 
of a transistor radio, the dosimeter emits a 
sharp click when it detects a radioactive par¬ 
ticle. Milinevsky waves the instrument: Its 
digital readout indicates levels of radiation 
120 times higher than normal. As he walks, 
the staccato popping gets faster as the lev¬ 
els climb to 250 times higher than normal. 
'It's not good," he says. He ventures toward 
a wide clearing littered with the trunks of 
dead trees. Milinevsky suggests stopping 
the tour here. On the far side of the clearing, 
he knows, the dosimeter will begin to make 
a sound no one wants to hear: a terrifying 


snowstorm of screeching white noise, indi¬ 
cating highly toxic levels of gamma radiation 
some 1,000 times above normal. 

This is the poisoned heart of the Red For¬ 
est, nearly4,000 acres of pine trees that were 
blanketed with radioactive isotopes of stron¬ 
tium, cesium, plutonium, and microscopic 
pieces of uranium that roiled from the blaz¬ 
ing core of reactor number four over 10 days 
in April and May of 1986. The pines died in 
a matter of days, the russet needles mark¬ 
ing the windblown path of the most deadly 
radioactivity to escape the burning reactor. 
Twenty-five years later, it remains one of the 
most contaminated ecosystems on earth. 

The Chernobyl Exclusion Zone now 
encompasses more than 1,600 square miles 
of northern Ukraine and southern Belarus, a 
ragged swatch of forests, marshes, lakes, and 
rivers. Cordoned off by a fence and armed 


guards soon after the accident, the perimeter 
was first drawn up according to airborne sur¬ 
veys of gamma radiation contamination con¬ 
ducted in the days after the explosions, and 
it has since been expanded more than once. 
The current zone extends up to 60 miles 
from the power plant, the main entrance on 
the Ukraine side blocked by a paramilitary 
checkpoint equipped with radiation screen¬ 
ing tools. Deeper within the region, a 6-mile 
zone designates the most heavily contami¬ 
nated areas around the plant. 

In the months after the accident, Soviet 
authorities undertook drastic measures 
to deal with the catastrophe. Almost 1,000 
acres of the Red Forest had perished, and 
nearly 4 square miles of topsoil around the 
sarcophagus was scraped away and buried 
as radioactive waste. Of the 250 settlements 
and villages in the zone that were evacu¬ 
ated, the most radioactive were bulldozed 
in their entirety and interred. Contaminated 
livestock were slaughtered, and abandoned 
pet dogs were shot by teams of local hunters. 
By the time the process of liquidation was 
finished, the land surrounding the reactor 
had been transformed into a sterile moon¬ 
scape, a nightmarish post-nuclear waste¬ 
land flattened by machinery and sprayed 
with chemicals designed to trap radioactive 
particles close to the ground. 

Since then, nature has slowly crept in. 
Once an area of heavy industry and collec¬ 
tivized agriculture, the zone is now nearly 
indistinguishable from the surrounding 
countryside. The forest has reclaimed long- 
abandoned villages and farmland; roads and 
buildings are being swallowed up by thickets 
of trees and shrubs. The natural process of 
radioactive decay has already removed some 
toxic particles from the environment. Those 
isotopes with short half-lives have already 
disappeared. Some longer-lived isotopes 
gradually leached into the soil and have been 
dispersed by wind, birds, and insects. 

About a decade ago, the animal sightings 
began. Naturalists started to report signs 
of an apparently remarkable recovery in 
the ecology of the quarantined territory. 
They photographed the tracks of a brown 
bear and saw wolves and boar roaming the 
streets of the abandoned town of Pripyat. 
In 2002, a young eagle owl—one of only 
100 thought to be living in all of Ukraine 
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UKRAINE 


The Exclusion Zone, present day 


at the time—was seen dozing on an aban¬ 
doned excavator near the sarcophagus. 
The following year, an endangered white¬ 
tailed eagle was captured and radio-tagged 
within 3 miles of the plant. By early 2005, 
a herd of 21 rare Przewalski's horses that 
had escaped from captivity in the quaran¬ 
tined area six years earlier had bred suc¬ 
cessfully and expanded to 64. It seemed 
the disaster that had banished industry, 
agriculture, pesticides, cars, and hunting 
from Chernobyl had inadvertently created 
a sprawling wildlife park. 

A 2006 report by the Chernobyl Forum— 
an international panel of 100 experts 
assembled by the UN, the World Health 
Organization, and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency—lent scientific weight to the 
evolving notion that the Exclusion Zone was 
turning into a haven for wildlife. The report, 
based on environmental, socioeconomic, 
and human health research, explained 
that levels of radioactivity in the zone had 
declined several-hundred-fold and took an 
optimistic view of the disaster's aftermath, 
both for human beings and animals. While 
there was no denying that some central 
areas of the zone, including the Red For¬ 
est, remained acutely contaminated and 
potentially lethal, the authors stated that 
no adverse effects of low-level radiation had 
been reported in plants or animals in much 
of the area around the reactor. Rather, the 
size and diversity of the animal population 
had actually expanded in the absence of 
people. “The Exclusion Zone," the authors 
concluded, “has paradoxically become a 
unique sanctuary for biodiversity." 


It was an amazing story—sinister waste¬ 
land transforms into blooming, post- 
nuclear Eden—and it became the subject 
of documentaries on Animal Planet and 


the BBC and a central theme of the book 
Wormwood Forest: A Natural History of 
Chernobyl. It was also used by Gaia theorist 
James Lovelock to argue that we could save 
the rain forests from the ravages of man by 
burying nuclear waste in them. This idea, of 
nature healing itself even in the face of the 
grievous wounds mankind can inflict, is as 
appealing as it is counterintuitive. 

But a pair of scientists are now call¬ 
ing these claims into serious question. 
According to US-based evolutionary biol¬ 
ogist Timothy Mousseau, there is scant 
evidence to back up the idea of Chernobyl 
as a radioactive Wild Kingdom. “People say 
these things—they're simply anecdotes," 
Mousseau says. “It's totally irrational." 
Nonetheless, last December, the Ministry 
of Emergencies—the Ukrainian agency 
responsible for overseeing the Exclusion 
Zone—announced that it would formally 
open the zone to mass tourism in 2011. In 
January, meanwhile, the country's parlia¬ 
ment approved a multibillion-dollar plan 
to build two new Russian-designed nuclear 


The current Exclusion Zone is roughly 
1,600 square miles of land contaminated 
with some degree of radiation. The 
Ukrainian government will open safer 
areas for tourism this year, most 
likely lower-radiation locations outside 
the 6-mile zone that surrounds reactor 
number four. Travel tip: Don’t picnic 
in the center of that dark-green circle. 

reactors in western Ukraine, some of the 
first to be started there since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. 

The post-earthquake explosions at 
Japan's Fukushima Daiichi nuclear power 
plant in March have reminded the world of 
the potentially disastrous impact of nuclear 
accidents. The immediate effects of that cri¬ 
sis are still being determined. Meanwhile, 
the ecological repercussions of radiation 
exposure in the Exclusion Zone are now the 
subject of an increasingly bitter and polar¬ 
ized scientific dispute. On one side, there 
are Ukrainian and US scientists who argue 
that plants and animals throughout the 


zone are shrugging off the effects of long¬ 
term exposure to low levels of radioactiv¬ 
ity and are thriving in a fecund wilderness. 
And on the other is the view represented 
by Mousseau and his colleague, a Danish 
biologist named Anders Moller, whose work 
supports a far more sobering hypothesis: 
The results of chronic exposure to low-level 
radiation are little understood and poten¬ 
tially catastrophic. Their evidence suggests 
that the zone is not an enchanted forest but 
a radioactive roach motel: Animals go in, 
but they don't always come out. 

At 57, Moller is soft-spoken and diffident; 
his narrow face is weather-beaten, and gray 
hair recedes from his temples in waves. Back 
in 1990, when the Soviet Union was collaps¬ 
ing, Moller was an assistant professor at 
Uppsala University in Sweden. He won a 
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WHAT WAS THE EFFECT OF THESE RADIOA 
CONTAMINANTS? COULD THERE BE 
AN EVOLUTIONARY RESPONSE THAT WOULD ALL 
ANIMALS TO COPE WITH THIS STRESS? 
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A GROUP OF PRZEWALSKI’S HORSES THAT HAD 
ESCAPED FROM CAPTIVITY INTO THE QUARANTINED AREA 
WERE THRIVING. IT SEEMED THE DISASTER 
HAD CREATED A SPRAWLING WILDLIFE PARK 


birds captured in radioactive areas. It was 
Moller's first published work on the ecologi¬ 
cal impact of Chernobyl, and 20 years later 
he still remembers how quiet it was when he 
awoke every morning in the tent. "That was 
when I first noticed there were very few ani¬ 
mals in the contaminated areas,” he recalls. 

Mousseau, Moller's research partner, is 
a 52-year-old professor of biology at the 
University of South Carolina who first vis¬ 
ited the Exclusion Zone in 1999 as part of a 
USC exchange program with Ukrainians in 
the Chernobyl area. He began collaborat¬ 
ing with Moller the following year. One of 
the first projects they started together—a 
survey of previously published literature on 
Chernobyl's post-accident flora and fauna- 
revealed remarkably little research into the 
population effects of the low-level doses of 
radiation. Much of the work done by Western 
scientists concentrated on mapping the dis¬ 
tribution of radioactive isotopes, or radionu¬ 
clides. Of the research done by Russians and 
Ukrainians in the area, much of it had been 
classified as secret and never revealed. What 


Armed with permits to enter the zone, 
radiation dosimeters, and nearly invisible 
mesh "mist” nets commonly used by orni¬ 
thologists, Moller and Mousseau caught 
birds nesting within the same habitat in 
areas with both high and low levels of con¬ 
tamination and assessed them for evidence 
of mutations. They found a strong corre¬ 
lation between highly contaminated areas 
and physical changes that ranged from 
partial albinism (white patches in feath¬ 
ers) to malformed tails. In uncontaminated 
areas, they noted, these physical changes 
occur much less frequently. They published 
their results in the journal Evolution in 
2001 and have returned to the zone at least 
once a year ever since. 

They have gathered a rising mountain of 
data and published dozens of papers, all sug¬ 
gesting that the chronic low-level radioac¬ 
tivity of the zone and the hot particles that 
find their way into the soil and food in the 
area cause long-term damage to the organ¬ 
isms that live there. In barn swallows, they 
found deformed beaks and eyes, tumors, 


modest $600 grant as part of an initiative 
to send scientists to the newly independent 
countries of Eastern Europe, and he spent 
the money on a plane ticket to Kiev in May 
1991. With the assistance of a student affili¬ 
ated with the Ukrainian National Academy 
of Sciences, he gathered data on the effects 
of Chernobyl contamination on Ukrainian 
barn swallows. For 10 days, the student 
drove Moller from place to place in his par¬ 
ents' Lada, catching birds in the barns of col¬ 
lective farms. At night, they slept in a tent. 
Almost all information gathered about the 
effects of the disaster by Ukrainian scien¬ 
tists remained secret, and Moller could not 
afford a dosimeter. So at the beginning of 
the trip, while Moller sat outside the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences in the Lada, the student 
broke into the office where the radiation 
contamination maps of northern Ukraine 
were held and copied the numbers into a 
notebook. The resulting paper, published in 
1993, showed significant abnormalities in the 


had been published was rarely available elec¬ 
tronically, and hard copies proved all but 
impossible to find, having been destroyed 
or lost in the chaos that enveloped East¬ 
ern European science when Soviet funding 
finally ran out. "You could not physically 
locate the journals,'' Mousseau says. "They 
were just gone.'' What little they could find 
had never been translated into English. 

In 2000, the pair set out to answer some 
fundamental questions about the ways ani¬ 
mals responded to life in the zone: What was 
the effect of these radioactive contaminants? 
Could there be an evolutionary response that 
would allow animals to cope with this stress? 
They chose to examine Moller's species spe¬ 
cialty, the bam swallow, which makes an ideal 
experimental subject because the birds nest 
in buildings, they're easy to catch, and their 
eggs and chicks are readily accessible. They 
also return to the same nesting areas year 
after year, so it's possible to track the fate 
of individuals and populations over time. 
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ANDERS MOLLER’S RESEARCH 
GGESTS THAT RADIATION CONTAMINATION 
IN THE AREA AROUND CHERNOBYL 
IS HAVING A DIRE EFFECT ON ANIMAL 
POPULATIONS. 


of swallows captured in Ukraine and Den¬ 
mark to identify where each bird had spent 
its winter migration. They compared the 
results with those from specimens caught in 
Ukraine before 1986, found in the collection 
of the National Museum of Natural History 
in Kiev, and noticed a distinct pattern. Barn 
swallows were now coming into the zone 
for the summer from a greater number of 
locations than before the accident. This sug¬ 
gested that the population of birds living in 
contaminated areas around Chernobyl was 
not sustaining itself without outside help: 
The area was a sink. Given the low survival 
and fertility rates, the population could only 
be propped up by constant immigration. And 
what is true for swallows might also be true 
for the other species whose presence in the 
zone, drawn in by the absence of humans, 
has seemed so remarkable. 

Yet, despite the apparently overwhelm¬ 
ing weight of their data, Moller and Mous- 
seau's work has been dismissed by some 
experienced Chernobyl researchers. One of 
their fiercest critics also happens to be one 


of their former Exclusion Zone assistants: 
Sergey Gaschak, a Ukrainian biologist who 
has spent his professional life tracking and 
studying the fauna of the zone. Gaschak not 
only disputes Moller and Mousseau's pub¬ 
lished results, he also questions their meth¬ 
odology, motives, and integrity—and regrets 
that his name is published alongside theirs 


decades working in the zone—almost cer¬ 
tainly longer than any other scientist. The 
elk, he believes, are just part of the evidence 
that much of the Chernobyl Exclusion Zone 
is indeed a safe refuge for Ukrainian wildlife; 
elsewhere, he points out the tracks of lynx 
and raccoon dogs on the surface of a fro¬ 
zen pond, along with dam-building works 


damaged toes, and asymmetrical tails. (All of 
these changes, of course, can make the birds 
less successful at catching food, migrating, 
and breeding.) They also found high rates of 
dead or deformed sperm in birds nesting in 
the most contaminated areas, further dem¬ 
onstrating the reproductive cost of living in 
the zone. When they examined a wider sam¬ 
ple of bird species, and then invertebrates 
and spiders, they found similar results: “a 
very strong signal of contamination effects 
on abundance and biodiversity," Mousseau 
says. In other words, populations declined as 
radioactivity increased. The evidence of the 
damage caused by the contamination was 
alarming: Gathering their results on abnor¬ 
malities in barn swallows for a Biology Let¬ 
ters paper that same year, they described the 
external examination of7,700 individual birds, 
declaring it “the most extensive data set on 
abnormalities in animals ever recorded/' 
Most startlingly, in 2005, Moller and Mous¬ 
seau did a chemical analysis of the feathers 


in various journals. “I'm very sorry that I 
met them," says Gaschak, whose scientific 
conclusions paint a far different picture. 

The battered SUV crawls down an over¬ 
grown track in the Exclusion Zone, branches 
scraping the hood. Outside, the cesium-137 
contamination, according to the radiation 
atlas, is at near maximum for the zone. Ser¬ 
gey Gaschak abruptly breaks off a discussion 
of his research to jab a finger out the window. 
“Ooh!" he points across the muddy river to 
a khaki strip of land. “Elks!" Less than 100 
yards away, a pair of massive brown beasts 
with white legs, dappled coats, and erect ears 
regard the SUV with calm curiosity. Suddenly 
they break away, melting quickly into the 
birch forest behind them. “When they run, 
it almost looks like they're swimming," Gas¬ 
chak says. “Such soft movement. Amazing." 

Forty-eight years old, balding, and sharp- 
featured, Gaschak has spent more than two 


that indicate a beaver colony. Outside the 
most contaminated stretches of the zone, 
he says, large mammal populations have 
now reached the density he would expect on 
unpolluted land where hunting was banned. 

As Gaschak and Igor Chizhevsky, a 
researcher at the Chernobyl Ecocenter, trun¬ 
dle through the zone in the hope of catching 
sight of more elk, moose, or the white-tailed 
eagle, Gaschak explains that he began work¬ 
ing with Moller and Mousseau eight years 
ago. The pair's findings over the course of 
that period are the result of a biased and 
unscientific agenda, he says in halting but sci¬ 
entifically proficient English. They're inter¬ 
ested only in suggesting that all radiation is 
damaging, “to see certain conclusions and 
ignore everything which will prevent them." 
Gaschak says some of the data he gathered 
on Moller and Mousseau's behalf does not 
support their published findings. “I know 
Chernobyl Zone,” he says. “I worked here 
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a bull, which the scientists named Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, and Uranium. He has worked 
in the zone ever since. It was at the farm that 
he first saw surprising evidence that radia¬ 
tion was not having the damaging long-term 
effect on animals that he had expected. Alpha, 
Beta, and Gamma had initially been rendered 
infertile by the acute doses of radiation but 
later recovered. The first post-Chernobyl 
calf was born at the farm around 1989. And 
when the experimental herd was expanded to 
30 or more, it included some animals raised 
on uncontaminated land outside the zone. 
Gaschak and the team examined the blood of 
the two groups of animals, expecting to find 
some evidence of differing levels of radia¬ 
tion exposure; they found none. “We could 


the deputy director for science of the Cher¬ 
nobyl Center's International Radioecological 
Laboratory, he coauthored a survey of ver¬ 
tebrates living in the zone. The researchers 
found 66 species of mammals, 11 of reptiles, 
and 249 of birds. 

But Gaschak has not been able to publish 
as much as he would like, as over the years 
funding for Chernobyl research has slowly 
dwindled along with waning international 
interest and the sinking Ukrainian economy. 
With grants for his own work hard to come 
by, Gaschak has been forced to contract out 
his radiological expertise to the Ukrainian 
nuclear industry and become a hired hand 
on the increasingly rare occasions when 
foreign scientists need data collected in 
the zone. “Over the last 10 years,” he says, 
“I have to sell myself to other researchers.” 
As a result, he has been credited as coau¬ 
thor on many papers published in West- 
ernjournals. 

His relationship with Mousseau began in 
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BUT SERGEY GASCHAK BELIEVES 
THAT THE DATA LEADING TO SUCH GLOOMY 
CONCLUSIONS HAS BEEN DISTORTED. 


2003, when they won a US grant to study the 
contamination of birds living in the zone; 
they published a paper together a few years 
later. Gaschak also helped Moller and Mous¬ 
seau install the 232 nest boxes in some of the 
most highly radioactive areas of the zone, in 
the Red Forest, and helped gather the result¬ 
ing data on the great tits and flycatchers 
found there. When he saw the paper Moller 
and Mousseau planned to publish, he was 
shocked. “There were several principal con¬ 
clusions which did not derive from my data,” 
he says. “They ignored, distorted my data.” 
The published paper correlated high levels 
of radiation and low levels of occupation of 
the nest boxes, suggesting that the birds 
avoided breeding in highly contaminated 
areas. But Gaschak says that the experi¬ 
ment was never designed with this hypoth¬ 
esis in mind and therefore used no suitable 
reference sites to control for the variation 
in habitat—an absence in the Red Forest 
of the mature pines favored by flycatchers 
for nesting, for example—that might just as 
readily explain the unoccupied boxes. The 


many years. I can't believe their results.” 

Gaschak first arrived in the zone just a 
few months after the accident, in July 1986. 
A recent graduate of Kharkov's university 
with a degree in biology, he was recruited 
by the military to be a liquidator, aiding in 
the post-disaster cleanup. He lived for 55 
days in a camp just outside the perimeter 
of the zone, regularly spending 12 hours a 
day decontaminating vehicles close to the 
remains of reactor number four. He had 
little notion of the risks he was taking. “I 
knew nothing about radiation,” he says, “or 
almost nothing.” 

At university, he had studied wildlife, spe¬ 
cializing in bird behavior, capturing and 
banding thousands of birds every year. So 


on his days off he roamed through the zone 
and into the edges of the Red Forest, where 
he spotted species he had never seen before. 
“For me, it was very interesting to see a new 
region, new nature, a new set of plants and 
animals.” He thought that the pine trees 
in the forest looked sickly. “I did not know 
they were dead.” 

Four years later, he returned to begin work 
as a technician at an experimental farm near 
Pripyat. There, he helped monitor cattle 
found roaming over the contaminated land 
soon after the accident—three cows and 


not explain it,” he says. In 1992, he switched 
from the study of agricultural animals to 
wildlife and for the first time started trav¬ 
eling widely throughout the zone, hunting 
wild boar and deer for specimens. Eventually, 
he conducted the first census of birds living 
in Pripyat, publishing his results in Vest- 
nikZoologii, ajournal of Ukraine's National 
Academy of Sciences. Despite the area being 
only a little more than a mile from the reac¬ 
tor and very heavily contaminated in places, 
Gaschak says, “there are high populations 
of birds there ” In 2006, in his capacity as 
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data Gaschak had collected did show that 
the birds were deeply affected by high levels 
of radiation in their habitat and food—mor¬ 
phological changes in their bodies and inter¬ 
nal organs and a higher rate of mortality in 
eggs and chicks. But it provided nothing to 
support the notion that they avoided highly 
contaminated areas, he says. He submitted 
his objections to Moller and then asked that 
his name be removed from the paper. Moller 
refused, explaining that Gaschak's contri¬ 
bution to the fieldwork was such that he 
should be credited, whether he liked it or 
not. Gaschak hasn't spoken to him since. 
“He didn't want his name put on a paper 
that showed negative effects of radiation," 
Moller says. “I was sincerely disappointed. 
I've never in my life experienced anything 
like this before." But Moller and Mousseau 
stand by their results. “We have displayed 
the data in the paper and we still have the 


files," Moller says. “There's no discrepancy." 

Gaschak says his own data from the survey 
isn't comprehensive enough to publish a coun- 
terpoint. “Theoretically, I could," he says. 
“But I don't have real reference data. I can 
only suggest some conclusions—not enough 
to show something contrary to Moller." 

Gaschak isn't the first former colleague 
to call Moller's research into question. In 
2003, the Danish Committees on Scientific 
Dishonesty ruled that he had fabricated data 
in a 1998 paper on oak leaf asymmetry. (He 
and his coauthor had already issued a retrac¬ 
tion in 2001, citing flawed measurements 
and analysis.) Based on that ruling, in 2005 
the University of Copenhagen's Zoological 
Museum declined to renew his bird-band¬ 
ing permit, making it nearly impossible for 
him to continue his barn swallow studies in 
his native country. Ultimately, the French 
National Center for Scientific Research was 


unable to find any evidence that Moller com¬ 
mitted deliberate fraud. He now works as 
research director at the Laboratory of Ecol¬ 
ogy, Systematics, and Evolution at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris-Sud and attributes the whole 
thing to personal animosity. 

But the incident continues to provide 
ammunition for critics of his Chernobyl 
work. These include Ron Chesser and Rob¬ 
ert Baker, professors of biology at Texas 
Tech University who have also worked 
with Gaschak in the zone—where they, 
too, have described wildlife “thriving." 
But although Baker and Chesser have con¬ 
ducted numerous studies in the zone and 
are among Moller and Mousseau's most 
high-profile critics, they have published 
less on their findings there, and very few 
of their papers afford direct comparison to 
Moller and Mousseau's findings with barn 
swallows and other species. Their most 
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spectacular paper on Chernobyl, a study of 
genetic mutations in rodents that made the 
cover of Nature in 1996, was retracted a year 
later because of data discrepancies. Their 
often publicized statements about boom¬ 
ing wildlife in the zone are drawn not from 
a scientific journal but from a 2006 Ameri¬ 
can Scientist magazine article. 

"I've never seen any data related to any 
kind of census, any kind of quantitative 
assessment of numbers,” Mousseau says. 
(Indeed, Gaschak's assertions about the 
population density of large mammals in 
the zone are based on observational esti¬ 
mates.) This year, Moller and Mousseau 
hope to finally gather enough data to con¬ 
clusively establish the density and abun¬ 
dance of mammal populations in the zone, 
returning with a team to conduct a wide¬ 
spread census. In the meantime, they have 
continued to produce attention-grabbing 
research on avian life. At the beginning of 
February, the online journal PLoS ONE pub¬ 


lished their latest paper, showing that birds 
they captured within the zone had brains 
5 percent smaller than those they found 
outside it. "Microcephaly,” Moller says. "A 
common condition in humans in Ukraine in 
these contaminated areas.” 

Which raises a key point: If the entire 
debate about the ecosystem of Chernobyl 
were simply about the fate of barn swal¬ 
lows or wild boar, the conflict might be eas¬ 
ily dismissed as arcane bickering between 
biologists. But the stakes are much higher, 
because the animal studies may shed real 
light on the effects of long-term radiation 
exposure on humans. Post-Chernobyl, 
obtaining statistically significant epidemio¬ 
logical data on cancer was complicated by 
Soviet-era secrecy and disinformation and 
by the scattering of the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of workers who participated in the 
cleanup and then returned to their homes 
across the Soviet Union. 

But one of the few certainties to emerge 
from research into low-level radiation since 
1986 is that different species react to 


chronic exposure in different ways. Pine 
trees cope less well than birch. Migrant 
barn swallows are apparently very radio¬ 
sensitive, resident birds less so. Winter 
wheat seeds taken from the Exclusion Zone 
in the days after the disaster and since ger¬ 
minated in uncontaminated soil have pro¬ 
duced thousands of different mutant strains, 
and every new generation remains geneti¬ 
cally unstable, even 25 years after the acci¬ 
dent. Yet a 2009 study of soybeans grown 
near the reactor seemed to show that the 
plants change at a molecular level to pro¬ 
tect themselves against radiation. No one 
can be certain where human beings might 
fall on this continuum of DNA damage and 
long-term adaptation. "That's what we want 
to know,” Moller says. "Are we more like 
barn swallows or soybeans in terms of radi¬ 
ation-induced mutation?” 

Finding the answer to this question 
may take decades or even centuries. The 
genetic effects of chronic radiation expo¬ 


sure on each species studied so far have 
often been subtle and varied and only con¬ 
clusively shown after many generations. 
The potential genetic changes in human 
beings—only now producing their third 
generation, as the children of the liquida¬ 
tors themselves raise families—may take 
hundreds of years to fully unravel. Mean¬ 
while, the Ukrainian government, seem¬ 
ingly satisfied with the anecdotal evidence 
of the zone-based research team, is push¬ 
ing ahead with its plan to open the zone to 
tourism. Sergey Gaschak fears that future 
plans will include repopulating the Exclu¬ 
sion Zone at the earliest opportunity. 

The repopulation of the zone is some¬ 
thing that neither he nor Moller and Mous¬ 
seau wish to see: Gaschak because he wants 
the zone to become a permanent wildlife 
reserve where elk and lynx can live beyond 
the reach of Ukraine's enthusiastic hunters; 
Moller and Mousseau because they fear for 
the long-term health of a human popula¬ 
tion exposed to mutagens that remain in 
the environment. While iodine-131 decayed 


long ago and the strontium and cesium are 
slowly becoming less potentially lethal, the 
hot particles of plutonium-241 scattered 
across the landscape are actually decay¬ 
ing into an even more toxic isotope, ameri- 
cium-241. A more powerful emitter of alpha 
radiation than plutonium, americium is 
also more soluble and can easily find its 
way into the food chain. Americium-241, in 
turn, decays into neptunium-237, another 
energetic alpha emitter that has a half-life 
of more than 2 million years. As of yet, the 
long-term effect of americium-241 on ani¬ 
mals remains largely unknown. 

In the meantime, Moller and Mousseau's 
PLoS paper on bird brain sizes has come to 
the attention of the Ukrainian government. 
Chizhevsky assisted Moller and Mousseau 
with their data collection. As Gaschak plays 
tour guide on the radioactive safari, Chi- 
zhevsky's phone rings. News of the paper 
has reached the Ministry of Emergencies, 
and the minister is not happy. Who gave 
these scientists permission to catch birds 
in the zone? he wants to know. And why is 
a researcher employed by the Ukrainian 
government credited on this paper? Angry 
questions are passed down the chain of com¬ 
mand. At the end of it, Chizhevsky is sum¬ 
moned to explain himself before his boss. 

After Chizhevsky hangs up, he and Gas¬ 
chak discuss the paper. Chizhevsky says 
he never saw a draft of it before it was 
published. Gaschak notes that accurately 
measuring the heads of birds is potentially 
problematic. "You can measure the same 
animal 10 times, and 10 times you can get 
a different result,” he says. "If I give this 
bird to Igor, he measures: new results.” 
Chizhevsky also maintains that 5 percent is 
simply not statistically significant. "Strange 
result,” he shrugs. 

Later that afternoon, Chizhevsky returns 
from the meeting with his superiors to report 
that he has mollified them about his part 
in the paper but suggests that access to 
the region may become more difficult for 
Moller and Mousseau; their definitive mam¬ 
mal study might not be completed. "They'll 
get more attention from Ministry for what 
they're doing,” Chizhevsky says. "Next time, 
they will have some problems in the Exclu¬ 
sion Zone, I think.” 

It's time to leave. Chizhevsky pulls the 
car out to the long, empty road that leads 
through one last radiation checkpoint and, 
beyond it, to the outside world. DS 


THE ANIMAL SIGHTINGS BEGAN 10 YEARS AGO. 
NATURALISTS PHOTOGRAPHED THE TRACKS OF A BROWN 
BEAR AND SAW WOLVES AND BOAR ROAMING THE 
STREETS OF ABANDONED TOWNS. 
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birth control 
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One Saturday 
in January 2010, 
Devendra 
Deshpande left 
his home in 
the Delhi suburbs 
and drove into 
the city to get a 
vasectomy. He 
was 36 years old, 
married with 
two young kids, 
and he thought it 
was time. 

He arrived at the hospital around midday 
and met Hem Das, then the hospital's chief 
vasectomy surgeon. Das had an interesting 
question for Deshpande. Rather than receive 
a traditional vasectomy, would Deshpande 
like to be part of a clinical trial for a new con¬ 
traceptive procedure? 

Das explained that the new method did 
not have some of the drawbacks associated 
with a regular vasectomy. First, sperm would 
still be able to escape Deshpande's body nor¬ 
mally, which meant he would be free of the 
pressure and granulomas that sometimes 
accompany a vasectomy. More important, 
it could be reversed easily, with a simple 
follow-up injection. 

“I am normally not adventurous when 
it comes to getting myself operated on,” 
Deshpande deadpans. But the new method 
sounded good to him, and according to the 
published studies he read on his smart¬ 
phone in the waiting room, it seemed safe. 
He gave his wife, Vinu, a call, and although 
she sounded nervous on the phone, she said 
she was fine with it. Deshpande decided to 
try the experimental method. 

When his turn came, he lay down on the 
table, and an orderly draped his lower body 
with a green surgical cloth that covered 


everything but his scrotum. Then Das moved 
in with a needle containing a local anes¬ 
thetic. Once the drug had taken effect, Das 
gathered a fold of skin, made a puncture, and 
reached into the scrotum with a fine pair of 
forceps. He extracted a white tube: the vas 
deferens, which sperm travel through from 
the testes to the penis. In a normal vasec¬ 
tomy, Das would have severed the vas, cau¬ 


terized and tied up the ends, and tucked it 
all back inside. But rather than snipping, 
Das took another syringe, delicately slid the 
needle lengthwise into the vas, and slowly 
depressed the plunger, injecting a clear, vis¬ 
cous liquid. He then repeated the steps on 
the other side of the scrotum. 

The procedure is known by the clunky 
acronym RISUG (for reversible inhibition of 








a phallic mold into liquid rubber and invented 
the modern condom. "It holds tremendous 
promise,” says Ronald Weiss, a leading Cana¬ 
dian vasectomy surgeon and a member of a 
World Health Organization team that visited 
India to look into RISUG. "If we can prove 
that RISUG is safe and effective and revers¬ 
ible, there is no reason why anybody would 
have a vasectomy.” 

But here's the thing: RISUG is not the prod¬ 
uct of some global pharmaceutical company 
or state-of-the-art government-funded 
research lab. It's the brainchild of a maver¬ 
ick Indian scientist named Sujoy Guha, who 
has spent more than 30 years refining the 
idea while battling bureaucrats in his own 
country and skeptics worldwide. He has pre¬ 
vailed because, in study after study, RISUG 
has been proven to work 100 percent of the 
time. Among the hundreds of men who have 
been successfully injected with the compound 
so far in clinical trials, there has not been a 
single failure or serious adverse reaction. 

The procedure is now in 
late Phase III clinical tri- 


The idea for this 
method of birth 
control came out of 
Sujoy Guha’s water- 
purification work. 


sperm under guidance), but it is in fact quite 
elegant: The substance that Das injected was 
a nontoxic polymer that forms a coating on 
the inside of the vas. As sperm flow past, 
they are chemically incapacitated, render¬ 
ing them unable to fertilize an egg. 

If the research pans out, RISUG would rep¬ 
resent the biggest advance in male birth con¬ 
trol since a clever Polish entrepreneur dipped 


als in India, which means 
approval in that country 
could come in as little as 
two years. 

But RISUG is garner¬ 
ing interest beyond 
India. Every week, 
Guha's inbox fills with entreaties from West¬ 
ern men. They've heard about RISUG on Inter¬ 
net forums or from occasional mentions in 
newspaper and magazine articles. Some of 
them even volunteer to travel to India, offer¬ 
ing themselves as lab rats. Guha puts them 
off gently but politely; for now, the trials are 
open only to Indian men. Everyone else has 
to wait. "Our options suck,” fumes one frus¬ 
trated correspondent, a Florida real estate 
manager who emailed Guha a few years ago. 
‘I'd gladly put my balls on the chopping block 
for the benefit of mankind.” 

He may yet have that opportunity. Thanks 
to a novel collaboration between Guha and 
a San Francisco reproductive health activ¬ 
ist, RISUG could soon be on the road to FDA 
approval in the US. 

In both the East and the West, the need for 
better contraceptives couldn't be clearer. 
India will soon surpass China as the world's 
most populous nation; in the poorest Indian 
state, women bear an average of nearly four 
children. Cheap to produce and relatively 
easy to administer, RISUG could help poor 


couples limit their families—increasing their 
chances of escaping poverty. In the developed 
countries, it would help relieve women of 
the risks of long-term birth-control-pill use 
and give men a more reliable, less annoying 
option than condoms. About half of all preg¬ 
nancies in the US are unplanned. Come up 
with a better contraceptive and the likely 
results are all good: fewer unwanted kids, 
fewer single parents, and fewer abortions. 

Marooned in the marshes of West Bengal, 

20 hours by rail from New Delhi, the small 
city of Kharagpur is a likelier spot for a prison 
than for one of the world's most elite techno¬ 
logical institutions. In fact, under the British, 
it was the site of the notorious Hijli deten¬ 
tion camp, where rebel intellectuals were 
imprisoned. After India's independence in 
1947, Prime Minister Nehru pointedly estab¬ 
lished the first Indian Institute of Technology 
on the site; today, a steady stream of recruit¬ 
ers from Microsoft, Sun, and Facebook make 
pilgrimages to the campus in search of the 
brightest Indian talent. 

Guha was a member of IIT's fifth entering 
class, in 1957—attending school where his 
uncle, a radical writer, had been imprisoned 
years earlier. After Guha reached retirement 
age in 2002, he returned to Kharagpur from 
Delhi. Driving around campus today in his 
1967 Fiat sedan, Guha points out buildings 
that he has reclaimed from the jungle and 
retrofit with labs and workshops—a kind of 
rogue operation within the university walls. 
A former mining department building now 
serves as a RISUG production facility, where 
his staff mixes up batches of the polymer used 
in the procedure. 

Besides RISUG, Guha is also developing 
an artificial heart based not on a human 
heart but on that of a cockroach, which has 
13 chambers. His artificial version has five 
chambers in its left ventricle, which allows it 
to step up pressure more gradually, inflicting 
less stress on the mechanism and materials 
than a conventional design. In another build¬ 
ing on campus, he is raising goats that will 
eventually receive the experimental hearts. 

A birdlike man with clear, olive-toned skin 
and an elegant manner, Guha seems to have 
been transported from another century. In 
a sense, he was: Born in 1940, before inde¬ 
pendence, he still uses Britishisms like see 
here and good man. He doesn't waste oxy¬ 
gen on small talk, so when he does speak 
you know to listen. Nevertheless, he has a 
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lively sense of humor, and 
amuses him he'll burst into a del 
pitched laugh. At age 70, he still does no 
glasses, which he attributes to his daily? 
exercises. Every night, he jogs 2 miles around 
the IIT campus carrying a rolled-up belt to 
ward off stray dogs. "Every part of the body 
must be exercised," he says. 

Guha has a penchant for simple yet pro¬ 
found inventions. As a young graduate 
student at St. Louis University during the 
mid-1960s, he devised an electromagnetic 
pump that had no moving parts; instead, it 
used the ionic charge of seawater to create 
force. As he explained to a visiting reporter 
from Popular Science, his pump could also 
serve as a silent engine for ships—or nuclear 
submarines. A version of that electromag¬ 
netic "caterpillar drive" is, of course, at the 
center of the film The Hunt for Red October. 
As has happened with medical discoveries 
from penicillin to Viagra, Guha was search¬ 
ing for something entirely different when 
he stumbled across the idea that became 
RISUG. In the early 1970s, at the behest of 
the government, Guha was looking for a way 
to purify water in rural pumps. Treating the 
water chemically could be too expensive 
and infrastructure-dependent; he needed a 
method that was permanent, safe, and cheap. 
Then a hotshot young professor at the IIT 
campus in Delhi, Guha figured out a way to 
line the pumps with a substance that would 
kill bacteria without depleting itself. 

But the project was never completed. In the 
mid-1970s, India awoke to its urgent popula^ 
tion crisis, and the government's prior i^ 
changed. Guha refocused his work on th^^H 
of contraception. He soon realized^^^^fl 
same basic concept could 
pumping mechanism of 
the vas deferens. 

In 1979, when Guha 

a simple four-page paper tnl^^Wried the 
basic concept of RISUG. He had begun experi¬ 
menting with a common polymer, called sty¬ 
rene maleic anhydride. The SMA was mixed 
with a solvent called dimethyl sulfoxide, 
or DMSO, and injected into the vas defer¬ 
ens of 25 male rats. Each male was placed 
in a cage with three breeding females. After 
six months, none of the female rats had 
become pregnant. (In the control groups, 
all of the females became pregnant.) Guha 
and his team also showed that the substance 
could be flushed out with a simple injection 
of DMSO. Normal fertility soon returned. 


HOW IT WORI 


1 . 

A reversible vasec¬ 
tomy begins like a 
regular vasectomy: 

The surgeon makes a 
small puncture in the 
scrotum and extracts 
the vas deferens, a 
slender white tube^^H 
rather than severing'tjiel 
vas, the doctor injects 
the vessel lengthwise 
with a nontoxic, stable 
polymer mixture. The 
process is repeate 


2 . _ 

The polymer, a com- 
pound^KH^^ffig 
anhydride (or SMA, j 
ingredient in floor 

^Rf^n^lvent) 

anchors itself to the tiny 
folds innhe vas, clinging 
^^Jretissue. Sperm 
I other fluids can still 
get through, avoiding 
the backup pressure 
sometimes associated 
with a vasectomy. 


\s^>erm pass thMoh 
the vas, the positively 
charged polymer inter¬ 
acts with 

charged spei^, rupt 
ing cell membra^^^H 
damaging sperm 
The sperm are thus'' 
incapable of fertilizing ^ 
an egg. Sperm produc¬ 
tion and male hormone 
levels are not affected. 

—B.G. 


They pinned the method and tried it suc- 
^^Hmly in monkeys, whose reproductive 
ysiology is close to that of humans. As a 
r high-molecular-weight polymer, the mix¬ 
ture was not absorbed by the body, nor was 
it flushed out by the flow of seminal fluid. It 
anchored to the inner wall of the vas, and in 
laboratory tests it appeared to be nontoxic. 
Plus, it seemed to retain its effectiveness 
indefinitely, like a magnet. In 1989, it was 
injected into a human subject for the first 
time. It worked. 

Ever since the birth control pill was 

approved by the FDA in 1960, scientists in the 
West have been looking for a male equivalent. 
It's been a rocky road, in part for biological 
reasons: Hormonally, it's much easier to con¬ 
trol a single monthly event like ovulation than 
to try to stop the endless onslaught of sperm. 


An equivalent "pill" for men would some¬ 
how have to stop sperm production without 
neutralizing their libido or erectile func¬ 
tion. Pharmaceutical companies and gov¬ 
ernment agencies have sunk millions into 
hormone-based contraceptive research that 
has yielded few viable products. 

And then there's RISUG. Rather than shut¬ 
ting down sperm production, with the poten¬ 
tial side effects that entails, it acts more like 
a tollbooth on the sperm superhighway. As 
the negatively charged sperm pass by, they 
are essentially zapped by the positive charge 
of the SMA polymer. So a RISUG-injected 
man will still ejaculate millions of sperm, 
but most will be dead: tails snapped off, cell 
membranes ruptured. 

As a contraceptive, RISUG faces a far more 
difficult road to approval and commercial 
acceptance than, say, a new antidepressant 



















medication. While an antidepressant would 
be considered a success if it worked in 75 per¬ 
cent of patients, a contraceptive like RISUG 
will be compared to a conventional vasec¬ 
tomy, which works more than 99 percent 
of the time. Furthermore, it has to be free 
from the serious side effects that were com¬ 
mon with early experimental hormone-based 
male contraceptives. And it cannot cause 
birth defects down the line—ever. "Nobody 
wants another thalidomide,” says Ron 
Weiss, the Canadian vasectomy doctor. 

In human tests, RISUG performed 
extremely well. In the first clinical trial of 
to men, published in 1993, all the subjects 
^»^eceived above a certain dosage became 
^^^kermic— that is, they produced no 
^^Hrn. By 2000, it was in Phase III 
^^■nlndia, the final stage before 
approval. The compound was injected into 
13^^^^^^^^^Kresults looked prom¬ 
ising^! May 2002, it announced that 
RISUG approval in India 

and would be^^BHOut on a limited basis 
within six montns. 

At around the same time, a World Health 
Organization team came to visit Guha's lab 
in Delhi and examine his data. This itself was 
a triumph: It meant RISUG was finally on the 
international radar. Weiss, a long-time advo¬ 
cate of the process, was with the group and 
performed the operation. But the five-person 
team came away skeptical. 

In its report, the WHO team agreed that the 
concept of RISUG was intriguing. But they 
found fault with the homegrown production 
methods: Guha and his staff made the concoc¬ 


tion themselves in his lab, and the WHO dele¬ 
gation found his facilities wanting by modern 
pharmaceutical manufacturing standards. 
Furthermore, they found that Guha's stud¬ 
ies did not meet "international regulatory 
requirements” for new drug approval—cer¬ 
tain data was missing. The final recommen¬ 
dation: WHO should pass on RISUG. 

But within India, at least, RISUG still 
seemed to be headed for approval. Then, in 
mid-2002, after Guha and his team had spent 
years cultivating allies in India's infamous 
bureaucracy, a new health minister took over, 
and the Indian Council for Medical Research 
(equivalent to the US National Institutes of 
Health) put the brakes on the trials. Before 
new patients could be injected, the NIH asked 
that some of the subjects be analyzed further 
and that basic toxicology studies be redone. 

Of particular concern was the possibility 
that SMA—a resin found in floor polishes 
and automobile body panels—is toxic. Sty¬ 
rene and maleic anhydride are indeed toxic 
separately. But Guha points out that while 
sodium and chlorine are also toxic individu¬ 
ally, "we take sodium chloride all the time.” 

The analogy holds for RISUG: Lab tests 
show that SMA is nontoxic. Guha had con¬ 
vinced the Indian government of the com¬ 
pound's safety back in the '80s; now he had to 
do it all over again, and he was exasperated. 
Mysterious press reports appeared, stating 
that some patients had experienced "com¬ 
plications”—which turned out to be nothing 
more than transient scrotal swelling. In the 
press, Guha suggested that his doubters had 
deliberately slowed RISUG to make way for 


competing hormonal injections developed 
by foreign companies. True or not, it didn't 
make him any friends. 

"It was not a problem of science,” says 
A. R. Nanda, an early supporter of RISUG and 
former secretary of the department of family 
welfare. "It was a problem of politics and ego.” 

In the middle of it all, Guha reached manda¬ 
tory retirement age, leading him to leave his 
post at IIT Delhi, close to the levers of power. 
He retreated to Kharagpur, in the jungle. But 
instead of giving up, he dug in, remembering 
what an old mentor had told him early in his 
career: that any new scientific idea had to 
experience four stages of reaction, which cor¬ 
respond to the name of the Hindu god Rama. 

"In the first instance, there will be rejec¬ 
tion—R,” Guha says, sitting in a folding chair 
in his fluorescent-lit lab. "If you pursue it, 
there will be anger. You have to persist. Then, 
a phase of mellowing will come: 'Ah, yes,' peo¬ 
ple will say. 'Maybe there's something to it!' 
Then, if you still have patience and courage, 
will come a stage of acceptance.” 

From his home base in Ottawa, Ronald 

Weiss marvels at the possibilities of RISUG. 
"If you're looking for the better mousetrap, 
this is it,” he says. "I have received emails from 
men all over the world kind of champing at 
the bit to get RISUG.” 

Weiss had been trying to bring the pro¬ 
cess to Canada I CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
/////////////////^^^^ 

bill gifford (bill.gifford@gmail.com) 
writes frequently for Men's Journal and 
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craig montuori, Caltech class of 2008, knows he should devote 
every waking moment to the startup he cofounded last year. Yet he 
compulsively spends two or three hours a day on Quora, a question- 
and-answer website he describes as “very addictive.” 

Michael Wolfe, an entrepreneur deep into his fourth startup, also 
can’t help himself. If Quora sits open in his browser, he feels its tug. 
Someone will pose a question in one of his areas of expertise—the 
Silicon Valley startup scene, for example, or venture capital—and 
“it’s Pavlovian,” he says: He feels compelled to respond immedi¬ 
ately and with enough authority that votes from fellow users push 




his answer to the top. Wolfe has forced himself to stop 
using the site at work. “If I didn’t limit myself, I’d check 
Quora relentlessly,” he says. 

George Kellerman discovered Quora last fall. At first, 
Kellerman, who consults for startups looking to do busi¬ 
ness in Japan, didn’t know what to make of it. Tenta¬ 
tively, he answered a couple of questions. People were 
encouraging. He answered a few more; soon he was 
hooked. “I spend practically every free moment I have 
on Quora,” he says. “It’s the only thing I find intellectu¬ 
ally stimulating on the Internet anymore.” 

Quora’s founders were both star engineers at Facebook, 
a fact that might help explain how their young site has 
hooked so many users—some 200,000 people currently 
visit the site each month. The Facebook factor was also 
enough to draw scores of would-be investors before any¬ 
one knew a thing about the startup. The company has yet 
to earn a dime in revenue and won’t anytime soon, even 
as it has raised more than $11 million in financing and 
could drum up four times that with a few phone calls. One 
of its early funders, Keith Rabois, a so-called superangel 
who has invested in more than 60 companies, believes 
Quora could be the most important startup since Face- 
book and Twitter. Max Levchin, a PayPal cofounder and 
the brains behind Slide, a media-sharing site that Google 
snapped up last summer for $179 million, has said pretty 
much the same, tweeting that Quora may one day rank 
among the web’s 10 most valuable businesses. If Quora 
can fulfill its vision—getting experts to engage in its rol¬ 
licking conversation and thus generate searchable and 
authoritative answers to thousands upon thousands of 
questions—then it may someday grab more pageviews than Wiki¬ 
pedia by filling in the gaps that no encyclopedia could ever address. 

Yet the love affair between tech-industry insiders and Quora isn’t 
just about the payday they foresee for its founders and, in a few cases, 
themselves. The pull is far deeper, and odder, than that. It’s hard 
to think of any website that has ever inspired this level of personal 
ardor among entrepreneurs and investors, not just as admirers or 
enviers but as users. These men and women (mostly men) don’t 
merely spend hours every day, despite their all-consuming work 
schedules, posing and answering questions on the site; they indulge 
in rhetoric that floats high above the typical boilerplate about start¬ 
ups changing the world. Quora is “a micro-university,” says Chris 
McCoy, an entrepreneur from Sunnyvale; it’s “the modern-day 
equivalent of the Library of Alexandria,” says Ari Shahdadi, a New 
York-based lawyer who works with startups. Savvy users like them 
know from personal experience that most companies fail, that new 
websites flare up and fizzle out like fireworks. And yet they some¬ 
how have come to see Quora as far more than just another online 
venture: It’s nothing less than an extended family, a virtual salon, 
a potential revolution in knowledge. 













For that revolution to succeed, Quora will need to 
achieve something even more implausible. It will need 
to replicate—in hundreds of communities and fields of 
expertise far from San Francisco Bay—the same kind 
of fervent engagement that it has sparked among Sili¬ 
con Valley insiders. The site has already shown what it 
can accomplish inside a small biosphere of like-minded 
people with high IQs and outsize ambitions. That was 
the easy part. The big question now is: Can Quora really 
hope to answer everything? 

in 2005, the o nion imagined a new product from 
Google called Google Purge. Its purpose was to delete 
from our brains any information the search giant could 
not index. What's the use of harboring private experiences, 
after all, if they can't be cataloged and accessed via search? 

Google Purge was a joke, of course, but buried inside the satire 
was a kernel of seriousness. Two decades after the invention of the 
web, there are vast areas of knowledge and experience that are still 
not online, let alone searchable. Wikipedia, which just recently cel¬ 
ebrated its 10th birthday, is astonishing in its breadth and scope, 
but there's only so much that any encyclopedia, limited to verifi¬ 
able facts about discrete nouns, can capture within the entirety of 
human knowledge. On the other end of the spectrum, sites like Face- 
book and Twitter allow people to describe their lives and to make 
personal observations, but on such networks it's hard to separate 
the informed opinion from the pure speculation. 

The large expanse between the two approaches—the purely obj ec- 
tive and the purely subjective—is the terrain that Quora hopes to 
occupy. What was it like to live in Silicon Valley in 1998? What goes 
on neurologically when a song lodges inside a person's head? What 
should the Winklevoss twins have done to protect their idea for Face- 
book? Will human consciousness ever be transferable to a computer? 
Those are questions no encyclopedia could ever hope to answer fully, 
and yet in each case, there are people who can tackle them with a fair 
bit of authority. For years, blogs have occupied this territory, but 
their idiosyncratic and diaristic style has left their insights largely 
inhospitable to search. By creating an environment for members 
to post and answer questions, as well as rate the quality of others' 
answers, Quora is building a searchable repository of information 
while it also builds a community. 

“Ninety percent of the information people have is still in their heads 
and not on the web," says Charlie Cheever, one of Quora's cofound¬ 
ers. According to Cheever, Quora's goal is to capture as much of that 
subjective knowledge as possible. “There's no place where you can 
put all this wisdom you accumulate over your life or these things that 
you just know," he says. “And that just seems such a valuable piece of 
what people have to share. It seemed a shame not to have someplace 
to share that." Quora's other founder, Adam D'Angelo, Facebook's 
first CTO, calls it “experiential knowledge." Unlike with Wikipedia, 
whose searchable trove has been built on the backs of tireless amateur 
researchers, Quora hopes to attract so many users that their inher¬ 
ent knowledge will construct a comprehensive picture of the world. 
///////////////////////////^^^^ 

gary rivlin (garyrivlin.com) is a former writer for The Industry 
Standard and The New York Times. His most recent book , Broke, 
USA is about businesses that exploit the working poor. 


the site's design is fairly simple, though not as intuitive as it 
could be. You can begin with the page—framed as a question, natu¬ 
rally—about getting started on Quora. Or, if you're not one for read¬ 
ing the manual, you can begin by sifting through random questions 
that are displayed in the center of the screen. Up on top there's a big 
search bar. Using keywords, you can find questions that others have 
already posed or choose topics to follow so that the site can begin 
serving up queries more suited to your interests. You can also start 
following people. That way the questions they ask, answer, and fol¬ 
low will show up in your feed, not unlike on Facebook. You can vote 
up answers you think are helpful (“helpful," along with “authentic," 
being the favored compliments among Quora loyalists) and vote 
down those that aren't. All of that activity shows up in your feed as 
well. Like on Facebook, real names are mandatory, so there's a social 
cost to acting the fool. (The service does allow for anonymous posts, 
however, which helps when asking about a personal health issue, 
say, or responding about your own experience as a fellow sufferer.) 

Browse topics within the tech industry and it's easy to see why 
the rhetoric about Quora has been so high-flown. The amount of 
knowledge that has been poured into the site is phenomenal. Users 
ask questions about raising capital, or about booting a cofounder 
who fails to pull his weight, and almost immediately a discussion 
sprouts up among seasoned engineers, investors, and CEOs. Some¬ 
times, it's almost comic how questions will draw cameo appear¬ 
ances from the exact person who can offer the most insight. How 
did Friendster blow it? Jonathan Abrams, the company's founder, 
is among those who posted answers. Why did AOL make a particu¬ 
lar decision? Here is former CEO Steve Case weighing in with his 
perspective. Netscape cofounder Marc Andreessen has dropped 
in to answer questions; so, too, has Reed Hastings of Netflix and 
Rob Glaser, founder of RealNetworks. 

Stray from the startup scene, though, and Quora can look disap¬ 
pointingly like a ghost town. Marc Bodnick, who works in product 
marketing at Quora, insists the site isn't just about Silicon Valley; 
he points to movies, where the site is supposedly “amazing." Yet a 
search for five seminal films from throughout Hollywood history 
(On the Waterfront, Wall Street, Raging Bull, All About Eve, Annie 
Hall) yields nothing at all. Quora's Oscar coverage, Bodnick says, 
was similarly amazing. But look for The Fighter, a film that saw 
two actors take Academy Awards in February, and all you find is a 
single question (“Is that Christian Bale's real hairline?") with a cor- 
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respondingly trite answer—a best 
guess, really, by someone whose 
only stated credential is being a 
devoted viewer of Bale’s films. 

Certainly it would be unfair, less 
than two years into Quora’s exis¬ 
tence, to judge the site by what’s 
missing instead of by what’s there. 
But Hollywood is an instructive 
example, because it highlights not 
just the gaps in the site’s breadth 
but the huge challenge Quora faces 
in filling them. Let’s stipulate right 
off the bat that the film equivalent 
of tech CEOs—the Martin Scorceses 
and Natalie Portmans of the world— 
won’t be showing up to answer questions very often. But to repli¬ 
cate for movies what the site has accomplished in tech, Quora will 
at least need to lure the producers, the critics, the film scholars, 
the gaffers, and so on: experts from overlapping but very different 
communities, some of them far-flung around the country or the 
world. And that’s just for movies; now imagine that same problem 
multiplied by a hundred or by a thousand. 

Quora wants to replicate the exhaustiveness of Wikipedia, but to 
do so it would need to achieve the ubiquity of Facebook. The odds 
against emulating either web titan are steep; the odds against 
both, enormous. 

the basic concept for Quora was born in the fall of 2008, when 
D’Angelo had already left his CTO gig but Cheever was still work¬ 
ing as an engineer. Over Chinese food near Facebook’s offices, the 
two discussed what they called "latent markets”—areas of online 
behavior in which consumer demand was clear but existing solutions 
were lacking. Maybe the biggest example, they 
realized, was sites devoted to answering ques¬ 
tions. A sizable portion of Internet searches are 
framed as questions; Yahoo Answers, the Q&A 
site created by Yahoo in 2005, attracts more 
than 50 million users in the US every month. 

But few searchers can be satisfied with Yahoo 
Answers, where the silliness of the questions 
(a recently featured question of the day: “What 
if you ask a woman if she’s pregnant and she’s 
not?”) is exceeded only by the inanity of the 
replies, which tend to be wild guesses offered 
by people with absolutely no knowledge of the 
subject. Cheever and D’Angelo found something 
perversely inspiring about Yahoo Answers and 
other similarly mediocre Q&A sites like Answers 
.com. “These other sites were a mess, but they were still popular,” 
D’Angelo says. “That told us that we were onto something.” 

In the Q&A format, they realized, there was an opportunity just as 
ripe as the one that had made Facebook a billion-dollar business. The 
early leader in social networking, Friendster, had terrible technol¬ 
ogy. The advertising-heavy MySpace, which dethroned Friendster, 
was a bit like Yahoo Answers: chaotic and low-rent, prone to spam¬ 
mers and scams. Yet both were immensely popular—until Face- 



book came along and figured out how to do social networking right. 

D’Angelo and Cheever seemed almost destined to be part of Face- 
book’s rise to dominance. The former’s relationship with Zucker- 
berg dates back to high school: The two became friends at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, where both had been late arrivals, transferring 
to the school in the 11th grade. D’Angelo might have been the bet¬ 
ter programmer—according to the fall 2001 Exeter Bulletin, he 
took eighth place in that year’s USA Computing Olympiad. When 
D’Angelo was a junior at Caltech, he put his studies on hold to spend 
a semester helping his friend during the early days of Facebook. 
After completing his degree, he immediately headed north to Palo 
Alto to become the site’s VP of engineering, and Zuckerberg soon 
created the role of CTO for him. 

Meanwhile, Cheever—whose claim to fame was heading up Face- 
book Connect and Facebook Platform, which have entrenched 
Facebook’s dominance by integrating it with millions of other 
websites—had in his low-key way been Zuckerberg before Zuck¬ 
erberg. Three years ahead of the soon-to-be-billionaire at Harvard, 
Cheever had his own brush with the admin board after he wrote a 
program that let people search the university’s student directory. 
It seemed harmless enough, but technically, Cheever, like Zucker¬ 
berg, had violated university policy. Unlike Zuckerberg, he took his 
admonishment without protest—and he graduated. 

As far as Cheever can recall, the two men met only once at Har¬ 
vard—when his future boss tried out for his Ultimate Frisbee 
team. “He only came to, like, one practice,” Cheever says. By the 
time TheFacebook was founded, Cheever was living in Seattle and 
working for Amazon.com, but because he still read the Harvard 
Crimson (he had helped design its website), he was in the first 
group of 1,200 to sign up. In late 2005, when a Facebook recruiter 
emailed him to ask about coming to work for the company, he 
was 24 and couldn’t imagine working for someone younger than 
himself. But he soon changed his mind when two Harvard friends 
in Seattle told him at a party that they were 
leaving their jobs at Microsoft and heading 
to Facebook. Still at the party, Cheever fished 
out the old email and replied to the recruiter. 

heever is tall and slim, with blue-eyed, 
Lifetime-channel good looks and scruffy hair. 
He’s polite, coming across as thoughtful and 
sincere but also shy, and has an engineer’s 
habit of employing super as an all-purpose 
adjective. (“I was super-glad I didn’t get in 
the movie,” Cheever says of The Social Net¬ 
work . “It wasn’t super-flattering.”) D’Angelo, 
who fills the role of company CEO, comes off 
as similarly modest. Also tall and thin with 
tousled hair, he has an easy, toothy smile that 
he flashes often, but he isn’t exactly comfortable talking about 
himself. When called upon to do so, he tugs at his midsection, 
clasps his hands between his knees, and contorts in his chair. 

By the time D’Angelo left Facebook, in the summer of2008, he felt 
that he was “in a good position to start a company,” he says, though 
nothing jelled right away. But when Cheever left in March 2009, the 
pair immediately started working on a project they called Alma 
Networks, after the street in Palo Alto where Cheever lived. That 
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In just 15 months. Elevation Partners' 

M arc Bodnick posted 3,500 questions— 

and answered another 1,200 himself 


summer they made their first two 
hires—Rebekah Cox, a top designer 
at Facebook, and Kevin Der, an engi¬ 
neer—and set to work building their 
online service. 

That fall, the four were ready 
for users to try out the site. They 
launched as a private beta and 
gave out the invitations to friends 
and friends of friends. As a result, 

Quora's earliest heavy users tended 
naturally to be fellow players in the startup game. Very quickly the 
beta site grew into a fascinating reflection of the collective Silicon 
Valley psyche. Try as some might (and The Social Network did) to 
sell the startup life as a world of clubbing and party houses lubri¬ 
cated by appletinis and dope, the reality is both more sober and 
more emotionally fraught. The real young denizens of Facebook 
and other startups, Quora included, have little time to do much 
beyond work, sleep, and banter about one another's companies. 
Cheever's existence, for instance, is basically confined to a tiny 
patch of Palo Alto; he usually works till 2 or 3 am before he trudges 
the five blocks home to his bed. 

Most of Quora's early users were no different, and they imme¬ 
diately began asking questions drawn from the same hopes and 
fears that fueled their manic days. In response, they'd hear from 
a veritable who's who of big Valley names stopping by to voice an 
opinion or share a story. 

“You would think that people with critical thinking ability and 
not a lot of free time would be perfectly immune to this kind of 
thing,'' says Levchin, the PayPal cofounder. Levchin admits to 
spending the better part of a day sifting through old diaries and 
looking up domain registration dates, all because a stranger asked 
him on Quora to describe the four startups he founded before 
PayPal. “I think the lesson of Quora," he says, “is that successful 
people are just as vain and just as interested in praise for a good 
answer as anybody." 

One of those who “begged an invite," as he puts it, was Marc 
Bodnick, cofounder of Elevation Partners, a Silicon Valley-based 
private-equity firm. Elevation makes large, late-stage bets (typi¬ 
cally $50 million or more) on technology companies. It was Bodnick 
who steered his fellow partners toward early ownership stakes in 
Facebook and Yelp, and he was determined to see what Cheever 
and D'Angelo were up to. When he started reading the Harry Pot¬ 
ter books to his kids, he felt he was missing some of the nuance of 
the series, so he posted a few questions on Quora about the books. 
Soon it became a nightly ritual: After the kids went to bed at 8, he'd 
spend the next four hours on the site, posting and answering on 
all manner of subjects and even suggesting corrections to other 
people's posts. All told, Bodnick—a managing director at a $2 bil¬ 
lion fund whose other partners include Bono and VC legend Roger 
McNamee—posted 3,500 questions in 15 months, or an average 
of eight per day, and answered another 1,200 questions himself. 

At the end of January, just a week before I met him for this story, 
he informed his partners that he was leaving Elevation Partners to 
become Quora employee number 18. “There are people who think I’m 
crazy," Bodnick says. But how can he help himself when he believes 
that the company has the promise to transform human knowledge? 


i n a n ag e of 140 characters, so much of the conversation through¬ 
out the Internet now takes place in short, timely bursts. Quora, by 
contrast, has a way of encouraging answers that are thorough and 
in-depth. On other sites, people tend to value the funniest or snar- 
kiest answers, but in Quora's community, the coin of the realm is 
your honest intelligence and wisdom. 

It helps that users can vote an answer up or down, the better to 
push quality to the top and push down (if not off the page entirely) 
the frivolous and poorly conceived. A button was even added that 
allows users to deem an answer “not helpful"—a signal to the Quora 
team or one of the site's 100-plus volunteers that perhaps they 
should consider deleting it. 

Contributing to Quora can leave some people with bruised feel¬ 
ings. Unlike on Facebook, everything you write can be trimmed, cor¬ 
rected, or otherwise massaged by one of the rigorous volunteers. 
“An answer isn't written for the person who added the question," 
as D'Angelo puts it. “It's written for the world, and for anyone who 
has that same question for the rest of time." Volunteers often send 
answers back to their authors marked up with suggested cuts and 
changes. Questions, too, can get extensively reworded. And heaven 
help the newbie who starts taking wild guesses at answers, as if 
Cheever and D'Angelo's Olympian creation were nothing but Yahoo 
Answers with superior graphic design. One user publicly “banned 
himself" from Quora because he was tired, he wrote, of warring 
with the “petty bureaucrats" who police the site with their “arbi¬ 
trary" rules and “righteous" attitude. 

Michael Wolfe, who started using Quora when it was in beta, is one 
of those so-called bureaucrats. He knows he and his fellow volunteers 
can come off as pedantic. Their lectures about respecting the com¬ 
munity, he acknowledges, “drive some people crazy." But he doesn't 
care. “The community is somewhat unforgiving," he says. "But if the 
site appealed to the lowest common denominator, it would become a 
cesspool of crazies—and then a lot more people would get turned off." 

A precise and friendly man with short-clipped reddish hair, blue 
eyes, and a bland expression, Wolfe boasts a resume that would 
be extraordinary if he lived anywhere other than the Bay Area. A 
company called Kana he cofounded in 1999 went public; in 2007, 
he sold his next company, Vontu, to Symantec for $350 million 
in cash. Wolfe was working as an entrepreneur-in-residence at 
Benchmark Capital, a top-tier VC firm, when he got his invitation 
to Quora. As a married 42-year-old with two kids, his expecta¬ 
tions were low. “I'm not a social networking, Meetup, Twitter kind 
of guy," he says. He logged in to Facebook maybe once a day. But 
with Quora it was immediately different. “Some days I check my 
Quora account before my email, I'm embarrassed to admit," he says. 

The question Wolfe can't quite answer is exactly why he does it. 
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A good response can take an hour 
or more to write, he says, and in a 
year's time, he has posted more than 
500 responses—that's more than 
12 weeks of full-time work. Given 
his family responsibilities, his new 
startup, and a fitness habit that 
already eats into a large part of his 
free time—he's been competing in 
triathlons for 15 years, occasionally 
taking first place in his age group—he knows Quora is a huge and prob¬ 
ably unjustifiable time sink. Wolfe is nothing if not a disciplined per¬ 
son; Quora is clearly, for him, a deliberate decision. He sees it as not 
only better than watching TV ("it's more engaging, it's more relaxing, 
and it's obviously more rewarding") but as a benefit to the profes¬ 
sional community to which he belongs. "I'm constantly answering 
questions I wish someone answered for me 10 years ago," he says. 

In fact, Wolfe beams when he describes what all of his, and others', 
answers amount to: nothing less, he believes, than the fullest road 
map ever drawn for starting a company in Silicon Valley. Maybe con¬ 
tributing to Quora, he says, is like the urge some successful people 
have to teach a course at a local college. Quora is even better, though, 
because the experts get to interact with fellow experts and to learn 
(for better or for worse) how their insights are received. 


"this will be a party for the ages," Wolfe says on a cold Saturday 
evening this past January, shortly before we join roughly 150 other 
revelers at the Old Pro, a restaurant and sports bar in downtown 
Palo Alto, for Quora's super-user party. He's wearing a dark sports 
coat over a plaid pink shirt, and every hair has been groomed into 
place. A 23-year-old software engineer who has been following 
Wolfe's posts for the better part of the year (and who wanted noth¬ 
ing more, according to one Quora post, than to become "obscenely 
rich") comes over, and the two continue a debate they've been hav¬ 
ing online. Soon, Wolfe gets a solid 15 minutes with D'Angelo, who, 
in stark contrast to Wolfe, is hosting the affair in programmer- 
casual attire: T-shirt and light jacket. 

A week before the party, TechCrunch bestowed on the company its 
Crunchie award for best new startup, and the inevitable backlash had 
already begun. Most of the complaints revolve around the idea that 
Quora, like Facebook and Twitter before it, had become just another 
popularity contest, another way for people to promote themselves. 
The super-users at the party don't buy that critique, though, in part 
because they know so many of the players personally. "This isn't about 
job searching," Wolfe says. "It's not about raising money. Most of us 
who are heavy users can already do that without help. It's a sense of 
sharing what we know, and it's being part of a community." 

Rabois, the superangel, agrees. He hardly needs Quora's help to 
raise money or attract talent: After stepping off the partner track 
at a big New York law firm, he has worked at PayPal, Linkedln, and 
Slide, and he's currently the number two at Square, a San Francisco 
startup trying to turn any smartphone into a credit card reader. 
(Square, in fact, was the runner-up for that Crunchie award.) Rabois 
logged in to Quora for the first time on New Year's Day 2010 and 
immediately got hooked. He sees Quora as a rare oasis of intellectu- 
alism in a world dominated by the commercial and the superficial. 

Not that the utility of Quora's user base has slipped his mind. 



"Fifty percent of the most talented people in the Valley are here," 
Rabois remarks as he looks around the party. In only a year, he has 
made investments in two young startups he'd learned about through 
Quora and has made one major hire off the site. That happened at 
the previous Quora gathering, held at a gallery in San Francisco. 
The guy was so impressive that Rabois immediately ordered him 
not to talk to anyone else at the party. 

among the super-users, there's one major complaint, and it 
boils down to declining quality. "So many stupid people are signing 
up," sniffs Ethan Gahng, the 30-year-old CEO of a company called 
Lazyfeed. "Their stupid questions push down my questions." Oth¬ 
ers are less harsh in their choice of words, but they don't disagree. 
Even worse, all these so-called stupid newcomers are pushing up 
other people's answers, when those answers are—to Gahng and his 
fellow super-users—inane or off point. 

D'Angelo and Cheever express the same worries a few days later 
at their offices above an art supply store in downtown Palo Alto. At 
this point, with Marc Bodnick on board, Quora has 18 employees, 
and all but the receptionist sit in a single room around a rectangu¬ 
lar formation of more than 20 desks. The whole room, at least this 
afternoon, is pin-drop silent except for the tapping of keyboards 
and occasional murmuring between neighbors. Meetings happen 
one story up, on the third floor, where Quora has rented a larger 
space that includes a half-dozen offices with doors. But for now 
those rooms sit pretty much unused. "I think we'll get bigger, but 
we're in no huge rush," Cheever says. These are hardly the days 
of the first dotcom boom, when everyone seemed to be sprinting 
after an IPO; now the model is Facebook, which seems hellbent on 
remaining private (in all senses of that word) for as long as possible. 

Both founders acknowledge that the average quality of answers 
on Quora has ticked down significantly. The site was flooded with 
so many new members at the start of the year—a fivefold spike in 
just a month—that at one point in mid-January, half of Quora's users 
had been on the site for two weeks or less. 

Cheever also understands that he needs to ease Quora's focus away 
from Silicon Valley and toward the wider world. He gives examples 
of some of the new topics burbling up on the site: Farming. Curling. 
Romania. "It's been really cool seeing the circle of people grow¬ 
ing," he says. But he also doesn't argue too hard with the observa¬ 
tion, clear to anyone who spends much time on the site, that the 
tech scene still vastly overwhelms other areas of discussion. "It's 
changing slowly," he says. A PR person follows up with a sampling 
of Quora newcomers, who include a veterinarian, an economist, 
and a screenwriter. But the list is dominated by tech people and stu¬ 
dents, which pretty much sums up Quora as it has developed so far. 

For now, then, the revolution in human knowledge will proceed at 
a decidedly modest pace. Cheever, for his part, says he doesn't much 
care that there are so many gaps in the site's coverage. He mostly wants 
to keep up with the traffic and maintain the Quora etiquette—every¬ 
thing else seems like noise. Ask D'Angelo where he hopes Quora will 
be when it celebrates its 10th birthday and he is anything but eva¬ 
sive or modest: "We'd like to get to the point," he says, "and I think 
this will come in five years, not 10, when any question you pose to 
Quora will have been answered, and you'll have confidence that it's 
true." But Cheever, asked the same question, teases back: "We tend 
to look two weeks out." Ten years is 260 times too far to query. HQ 
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Painfully Funny 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157 

licensed the clip for a TV ad and a line of 
toothbrushes, earning far more than the 
$100,000 prize the show offers. In fact, while 
AFV s producers note it’s unlikely they would 
have aired “David After Dentist” because 
it involved a minor under the influence of 
a drug, DeVore's success, however rare, 
proves you don't need AFV to score some 
fame and cash. 

“I don’t think we heard the fart.” 

In a mostly tidy conference room at AFVs 
production office, the show's writers and 
producers are screening prospective clips 
for an upcoming episode. One of the videos, 
dubbed “Popeye Baby,” features a nota¬ 
bly jug-eared infant playing in a tub. It's 
cute, but as producer Nasraway has just 
pointed out, the video's punch line doesn't 
quite land. 

Todd Thicke, another producer, rewinds 
the clip. “I don't care about the fart so much,” 
he says. “I thought it was funny because he 
was funny-looking.” 

“We need a combo,” Nasraway says. “He's 
got to be doing something funny.” Ultimately, 
they compromise and decide that “Popeye 
Baby” can stay, but only if the volume of the 
fart is goosed a bit. 

For the next hour, the team works its way 
through more than 100 clips. All have been 
preapproved by the show's screeners, the 
woebegone souls who review submissions, 
looking for a few choice seconds. When they 
find something, they enter it in the show's 
database, using descriptions so sober and 
succinct they read like police reports from 
the slowest precinct in the world: 

CLIP # 41244: Cat asleep on TV, abruptly 
falls off. 

CLIP # 630951: Parrot bites teen girl's face. 
CLIP # 350412: Baby puts cake down mom's 
shirt. 


A few of the videos being screened have 
been around for years, and they're received 
by the writers with the same nodding famil¬ 
iarity one would greet a worn-in classic-rock 
song (the show does re-air clips, but not as 
often as you'd expect; its most popular video, 
featuring a group of giggling quadruplets, 
has appeared on only six episodes). By the 
end of the afternoon, they'll have pruned 
out the lesser entries—the wipeouts that 
don't quite biff hard enough or are marred 
by blurry cell phone pixels. 

In recent years, as AFV has evolved to 
compete with the Internet, the show has 
dialed back the cutesiness—no more slide- 
whistle effects or animal voiceovers—and 
pumped up the volume, cramming in as many 
as 100 clips an episode. “It would take a week 
to find that many good clips on YouTube,” 
coproducer Mike Palleschi says, “whereas 
we can give them to you in an hour.” AFV 
used to be a waste of viewers' time; now it 
helps them manage time better. 

These days, most AFVvideos are slotted 
into one of the show's countless montage 
sequences. On the wall of the conference 
room hang several brightly colored note 
cards with words like itchy, zipline, sea 
turtles, and, most disturbingly, lick— all 
clips waiting to be slotted into one mon¬ 
tage or another. For each episode, the writ¬ 
ers decide on a dozen or so themes, cull as 
many appropriate clips as they can, and 
try to come up with a few glib one-liners 
for Bergeron. 

In addition to fresh submissions, to build 
out a montage writers draw clips from the 
show's substantial 22-year-old video collec¬ 
tion, many of which have never been seen 
by the public. Housed on a server in the AFV 
office, it amounts to a darknet of dumb. 

After the writers' meeting, Nasraway lets 
me dig through this vault. Today there are 
exactly 103,894 digitized clips available— 
not a huge number, until you remember that 
Di Bona has exclusive rights to every single 
one. Each video is filed under one of 12 cat¬ 
egories—adults, animals, babies, birthdays, 
boneheads, fall-downs, forbidden, kids, pro¬ 
duction videos, teens, sports, and weddings— 
and tagged with specific keywords like cats 
(4,291 entries) and snot (265). 

I ask Nasraway how many of those 103,894 
videos are still waiting to be aired. How many 
funny videos could possibly be left? Three 
thousand, maybe four? 

She pulls up the results. As of today, there 


are 80,278 clips left—many of them submit¬ 
ted years ago, their owners having long ago 
signed away the rights. Some have undoubt¬ 
edly wound up online anyway, but it's a good 
bet that a lot were dropped in the mail and 
forgotten about altogether. In the digital 
age, where exclusivity is itself a rarity, a 
cache like this is immensely valuable. There 
are enough unaired clips to build dozens of 
seasons of AFV. 

Of course, not all are winners. Nasraway 
cues up an unused video of a kid bashing away 
at a Santa Claus pinata. The action is slow, 
and the picture is a bit murky; it may be good 
enough for someone's Facebook wall, but it's 
far below the standards of America's Funniest 
Home Videos. Then there are the 159 “forbid¬ 
den” videos, clips even the most lax network 
censor wouldn't allow, such as a masturbat¬ 
ing walrus or a woman who throws up on a 
child after eating baby food. “Just torrents 
of vomit,” Nasraway says. “It's fantastic.” 

Though these clips won't make it to air 
anytime soon—especially the ones involving 
self-pleasuring sea animals—the show holds 
on to them, and the more benign entries 
are periodically reevaluated, just in case 
somebody missed the joke the first time 
around. “We've found finalists that way,” 
Nasraway says. “Maybe the screener was 
having a bad day. Then someone else went 
back in and found gold.” 

Back at the taping, the show has come 
down to six finalists, including a woman 
passing out on an amusement-park ride, a 
baby with an out-of-control toy stuck in his 
pants, and the kid with his thumb stuck in 
the toilet lid. In the end, the $100,000 prize 
goes to “Cookieface Race,” in which a mom 
and her two sons try to make cookies travel 
from their foreheads to their mouths with¬ 
out using their hands. 

It's a perfectly fine clip, and if the fam¬ 
ily members had thrown it on YouTube, it 
likely would have garnered a few hundred 
thousand views and maybe earned them a 
few hours' worth of web fame. Instead, they 
opted to send it to AFV, winding up with a big 
check and a confetti-strewn celebration. And 
maybe that's the biggest reason this show 
has lasted so long: As fun as it is to watch a 
bunch of stupidly random web clips, AFV 
proves that the far-off prizes we all desire—a 
great wad of cash, a few seconds of TV fame, 
and a happy ending—are still within reach. 
America, America—this is you. DS 
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starting in the late '90s. But when he pre¬ 
sented his notes and Guha's published stud¬ 
ies to the regulators at Health Canada, they 
shot him down. Guha's studies did not meet 
their standards, they said. All of them would 
need to be redone. "Essentially, we were in a 
situation where we would have to start from 
zero,” Weiss says. "We would have to redo 
every single study to get approval. And I didn't 
have millions of dollars at my disposal.” 

He looked around for a corporate part¬ 
ner but found no takers. Unlike birth control 
pills, which must be used daily, sometimes 
for years, RISUG is a long-lasting, low-cost 
treatment (the syringe could end up cost¬ 
ing more than the material it injects). "Phar¬ 
maceutical companies are not interested in 
one-offs,” Weiss says. "They're interested in 
things they can sell repeatedly, like the birth 
control pill or Viagra.” 

Reluctantly, Weiss gave up on his plans to 
commercialize the procedure in North Amer¬ 
ica. But a woman named Elaine Lissner picked 
up where he left off. Lissner's interest in male 
contraception started in the late 1980s, when 
she was an undergraduate at Stanford. She 
took a seminar there from Carl Djerassi, one of 
the inventors of the female birth control pill, 
who once famously declared that no woman 
then alive would see a male contraceptive 
in use during her reproductive lifetime. 

Lissner found herself asking the same ques¬ 
tion that millions of men and women have 
asked: Why not? Why should there be plenty 
of options for women and none for men? In 
college, she'd seen the reproductive havoc 
wreaked on her friends by a world that places 
most of the contraceptive burden on women. 
She wrote a paper outlining what was being 
done about nonhormonal methods of male 
contraception, which could be summed up in 
two words: not much. There were actually, she 
discovered, men who soaked their testicles 
in scalding hot water, thinking (correctly but 


painfully) that it would reduce their fertility. 
There had to be a better answer. 

She founded a small nonprofit advocacy 
group called the Male Contraception Informa¬ 
tion Project to push for better male options. By 
2001, she had concluded that RISUG was the 
most promising new development out there 
and began tracking its ups and downs closely. 

By 2009, though, she had grown frustrated 
with the lack of progress on RISUG in India. 
Luckily, she was in a position to do some¬ 
thing about it. At the beginning of the real 
estate boom, she'd invested a small amount 
of money in her father's construction com¬ 
pany, which had become wildly successful 
building houses around Reno, Nevada. She 
parked the profits in a small private founda¬ 
tion called Parsemus and set about putting 
money behind RISUG. 

In February 2010, Parsemus bought the 
international rights to the RISUG technology 
from Guha and IIT Kharagpur for $100,000. 
They had worked closely together for years, 
and she had earned his trust. She also hired 
Gary Gamerman, a consultant who specializes 
in shepherding products through the complex 
FDA approval process. The plan was to get 
RISUG OK'd in the US, perhaps even before it 
hit the market in India. "What's the alterna¬ 
tive?” Lissner asks. "Just keep complaining?” 

Gamerman told her what she already knew: 
She would have to begin at the beginning—by 
making a batch of SMA/DMSO compound in a 
certified pharmaceutical plant in the US. Later 
this year, Lissner and her team will begin basic 
toxicology testing, and if the material passes 
muster—as it always has in the past—then 
they will test it in rabbits, hoping to repeat 
Guha's results on rats from 1979. Oh, and it 
won't be called RISUG anymore. One of Liss¬ 
ner's first acts was to name the compound 
Vasalgel. But to get human clinical trials going 
will take more funding than the $500,000 that 
Lissner has budgeted; Gamerman estimates 
that the whole approval process could cost 
$4 million to $5 million. "There should be 
tons of interested potential partners,” she 
says, reeling off a list that includes Planned 
Parenthood, USAID, organizations like the Bill 
& Melinda Gates Foundation and the Susan 
Thompson Buffett Foundation (which have 
invested in population control and wom¬ 
en's health), and a group called WomanCare 
Global, run by a former pharmaceutical exec. 

"If it's no longer a crazy Indian idea and 
it's something that's working in India and in 
rabbits in Ohio and in the first 20 men in the 


US,” Lissner says, "then there's got to be a 
point where there's just no excuse for a Gates 
or a Buffett not to get on board.” 

Just this past year, in fact, Guha received a 
$100,000 Gates Foundation grant to pursue 
a variation of RISUG in the fallopian tubes 
as a female contraceptive. More important, 
the Gates grant marked an important mile¬ 
stone for Guha, an international validation 
of his work. It's been a long time coming— 
and an important step toward the final stage 
of Rama: acceptance. 

Meanwhile, after a repeat of some of the 
basic toxicology tests (and another shift in the 
political wind), Phase in trials have resumed 
in India with full government support. Five 
hundred subjects are expected to be enrolled 
at 10 study centers around the country. One of 
those patients was Devendra Deshpande, the 
man who read about the safety of RISUG on his 
cell phone before undergoing the procedure. 

A software engineer for an American com¬ 
pany, Deshpande is slim and sharp-featured, 
dressed in the global nerd uniform of neat 
burgundy sweater and faded jeans. He and 
his wife, Vinu, a broad, cheerful woman, are 
part of the burgeoning new Indian middle 
class. They live in Noida, a Delhi suburb, in 
a complex of new two-story town houses. 
They have a car and a tidy, comfortable home 
that resounds with the cries of two energetic 
young children, a boy and a girl. 

An hour after the procedure started, 
Deshpande was on his way home. He had 
two band-aids on his shaved scrotum, plus a 
handful of painkillers and a course of cipro¬ 
floxacin—Indian doctors do not mess around 
when it comes to prescribing strong antibi¬ 
otics. He used the pain pills for a couple of 
days and felt some tenderness and swelling 
for a week but no other side effects. There 
was no recurring scrotal pain, as sometimes 
happens with a vasectomy; on most days, he 
forgot that the stuff was in there. 

Which, if you think about it, is the goal of 
any contraceptive (not to mention the theme 
of endless Trojan condom advertisements): 
You forget about it. No one had to take a pill 
every day. Nobody had to have bloating or 
other side effects. No "accidents.” 

And regarding what Indians euphemisti¬ 
cally term "the family life,” he says, there 
was one big plus: He didn't have to continue 
using condoms for three months, as is recom¬ 
mended after standard vasectomies. 

"It was business as usual,” Deshpande says. 
Vinu giggles. "Probably better!” HQ 
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Predict What’s Next What do you think our world will look like in 10, 20, or 100 years? Each 
month, we propose a scenario and ask for your help. Sketch out your vision, then go to i vired.com/magazine 
/found to upload your ideas. We’ll use the best suggestions as inspiration for a future Found page (crediting 
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Matt Rose, Sean O’Hagan, Kirk Winters, Mike Metzger, Mark Laflamme, (a)rood_boi, Krissy, Mohan Balagopalan, 
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